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Sixth Edition. 


This, the sixth, edition of one of the classic histories canbaemte 1 vernment, is practically a new book, havi 
been rewritten and enlarged to include studies of ant my Ne Goomsaen her probable ictus. cand 
editions are superseded by this, not because Mr. Barker’ epee in yoni were proved wrong, but because his forecasts 
have been fulfilled with remarkable exactitude ude by the events of the last five years. Therefore, the pevbelen bane Gales: he tesen of 
compoegston of tho gastos cnegtese on Che sources heey, and the addition of saven nev nana, Da setaliine of 
other chapters as eletoey instead of phecy, addition of seven new chapters tical economic aspects of t 
war, culminating in ‘ Future Germany” and “The Problem of Austria.” ‘ae ” 2 
This is the kind of forecast, based on wide knowledge, precision and clear thinking, that is truly valuable to statesmen and ordi 
citizens alike, and that will ‘survive “the difficult teal al tho naus Gow yearn. Net, $6. Ysing Aas Bente =F 


THE WAR IN CARTOONS 


Compiled and Edited by GEORGE J. HECHT 


Founder of the Bureau of Cartoons, Committee of Public Information 



















A History of the War in 100 cartoons by twenty-seven of the most prominent American cartoonists whose work appeared in the great 
eqeupapere of the country during the war. A contemporary record which has now been given a permanent form worthy of its in- 

— ate Sian beauty. 
ts represented iriclude Lute Pease, Oscar Conse, John T. McCutcheon, Robert Carter, Charles Dana Gibson, J. N. 








Dine: “Rollin fie Kicby ana others of equal distinction. Net, $2 











NEW NOVELS 


By Leonard Merrick 


This master of delicately tronic realism, gay and whimsical humor, and 
wholesome sentiment has won the instant and appreciative approval of the 


American public. 
NOW READY 
Conrad in Quest of His Youth 











Cynthia The Actor Manager 
The Position of Peggy Harper 
IN PREPARATION 
The Man Who Understood Women 
Each, Net, $1.75 
The Betra 





By HAMIL ON Y DRUMMOND 
. Here Pope Innocent IV locks horns with the Emperor 
Frederick II, and southern Europe is convulsed. A story high-colored 
and vehemently written, as suits the theme."’— Boston Herald. Net, $1.75 


Little Houses 
By GEORGE WODEN 
A first novel of much merit, about the people who live in little houses. 
“Here is a frst novel which it is pppoe to praise almost without reserva- 
tion." —Country Life. Net, $1.90 


POETRY 
Life’s Minstrel 
By DANIEL HENDERSON 


A poet well-known through his graceful and vivid mage verse brings 
together in this volume the = of _ recent work—a mirror in finished art 
of the life of the present. et, $1.50 


Poems, and waar en in Prose 
By HERBERT TRENCH 


Poems in Gam megs Tne with the new wine of meden arate 
tely to “the memory of well-loved masters, I 


guenievy and George Meredith."" Net, $6.00 















When We Were Little 
By MARY FANNY YOUNGS 


With an introduction by the late Theodore Roosevel 
ptions of © child's life in the old days on Long Sstand. 







Charming 
Net, $1.25 








BIOGRAPHY 


The Story of My Life 

By the Right Hon, SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K. C. 
“A contribution of permanent value to the intimate history of English 
politics and public affairs. . . and to American lawyers especially it wil! 


furnish an abundant store of entertaining and instructive reading.”"— New 
York Sun. Net, $6.00 


Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer 
By E. T. McCARTHY 


**The record of an extraordinary life. . . To have lived such a life with eyes 
open constitutes a high achievement; to relate the events of such a life for 
one’s fellows is an act of rare generosity.”"—New York Sun. Net, $7.00 


The Life and Letters of James Monroe Taylor 
By ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


A chapter In the history of education is told in what is practically an auto- 
biography of the man who was President of Vassar College from 1886 to 
1914, the story of a great educator and a great man. Net, $3.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Notes of a Camp-Follower in the Great War 
By E. W. HORNUNG 


a arf written, a fresh and unhackneyed account of the work of the 
. ©. A. man at the front; interspersed with crisp verse. Net, $2.00. 


Indo-China and Its Primitive Peoples 
By CAPTAIN HENRY BAUDESSON 
tic survey staff of the Trans- 


the strange Cham people of Annam, the sole survivors of an ancient and 
extensive Malayo-Polynesian emoire. 

In this study made on the spot, illustrated by his own photographs, he tells 
the story of his adventures among these almost unknown natives and 
describes their religious and social life and customs—a unique and v bi 
record. Jn preparation. 














ome Captain one of the most 
of strangely rich and colorful figures. . . ‘Mare 
of a novel-producing year. re hiledel phia Press. 

“To all such as love blue water this book will be one of 

tempted and sinned and — achieved the redemption 

New York Sun. Net, $1.90 










MARE NOSTRUM 


(Our Sea) By the author of “FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE,” Etc. 


in this book which wraps the whole in a sort of g 
Seeshouen’ < sets a new 


ah quads of Se ato. . - Amat 


By VICENTE 
BLASCO IBANEZ 


Gasgsrous bane, . . sho sender cone 00 ese the 
ue figures crea’ n fiction for a long time—through an en- 
«+ « « one of the few enthralling novels 


puaeeDiemnctery of ogo tithomentel whe whe 


Conrad would say, the immortal sea permits her worshippers.’’— 












All prices net, 
Postage Extra 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 





681 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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May Sinclair’s New Novel 





(Third Printing Almost Exhausted—Fourth on the Press) 


MARY OLIVIER 


By the author of “‘ The Divine Fire,”’ ‘‘ The Tree of Heaven,”’ etc., etc. 


“Fascinating. . . a book that you cannot put down. I sat up all night with it. I fancy a good many 
thousands will sit up with it in the next few months.”—Gertrude Atherton in The New York Times. “A 
novel about the heart's deep places, about the mainsprings of the mind, the spirit’s problems and its con- 


solations. . MARY OLIVIER is the truth, as yet unacknowledged and probably unguessed about, 
say, seven out ‘of ten women in the world. MARY OLIVIER has many persons in it, all as driv ingly 
real as Mary, all done in prismatic highlights refracting through Mary. It is a life and many lives, all 
full of significance. It is apt to leave you with the idea that you have never read a really good book 


before."— N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 


STORM IN A TEACUP THE LAND THEY LOVED 


By Eden Phillpotts By G. D. Cummins 
“ Genuinely amusing, excellent comedy, in the best A stirring novel of Ireland with the Great War and 
Meredithian sense.”—N. Y. Sun. $1.75 the Sinn Fein Movement for background. $1.75 
THE BISHOP AND OTHER STORIES 
By A. Chekhoo WATTY & CO. 
The seventh volume of Mrs. Garnett’s admirable By Edward Hall Putnam 
translations from the Russian. $1.75 A story of three boys and their exciting adventure 
on the Maine coast. /il. $1.50 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1867-1914 
By William Harbutt Dawson 


An able and dispassionate history, giving a careful, EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789 to 1815 
orderly, even-tempered account of German diplo- By Lt. Col. Lucius H. Holt and 
macy and political developments. Jn» Two oy Lt. Col. Alexander W. Chilton 


The story of the French Revolution and Napoleonic 
period in its proper perspective against the back- 
THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA ground of European politics. $2.75 

By Thomas G. Masaryk, 


First President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
Studies in history, literature, and philosophy reveal- THE STORY OF MILK 





ing the Russia t made the Revolution. /n Two By Johan D. Frederiksen 
Volumes. $10.00 A comprehensive, concise handbook on the intelli- 
gent use and handling of milk. Jil. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 
otha EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY 
Written by an experienced credit man, showing how By Henry C. Link 
to acquire the knowledge necessary for credit and The application of scientific methods to the selection, 
collection work. $3.50 training and grading of employees. 50 


Frank A. Vanderlip’s Remarkable Book 


WHAT HAPPENED TO EUROPE 


(Now Ninth Printing) 


Everyone who wishes to understand the conditions in Europe today should read this account of the real 
state of affairs. The facts revealed by Mr. Vanderlip are of the greatest importance to America’s future. 
His book has already created a tremendous impression on the leading business men and bankers through- 
out the country. $1.25. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


Publishers of THE UNPARTIZAN REVIEW  i2WEST.Ath ST: 





NEW NON. THE GIRL AND THE JOB ARMY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
By HELEN C. HOERLE and By Col. WM. H. WALDRON, U.S.A. 
FICTION _ FLORENCE B. SALTZBERG The exercises of Physical Training in the United States 
Shows the gis! how to find out what Army would render the -business-man"™ type 
she’s fitted for and indicates some positions she may fill. extinct. $1.50 


(September 18) $1.50 MAIN CURRENTS OF SPANISH 


FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPE (1870-1919) LITERATURE 


By Professor J. D. M. FORD 
By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN The literature of the land of Blasco Ibanez, Benavente: 


Author of “Europe Since 1815." Maps in color and black and _ etc., and of Spanish America informally but inform- 
white. 428 pages. $2.50 net. ingly discussed. $2.00 


THE NEW ERA IN AMERICAN POETRY By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
Author of “Challenge,” “These Times,” etc. A fresh and independent discussion of the new departures in poetry. $2.25 


NORTH OF BOSTON By ROBERT FROST 


With illustrations by JAMES ORMSBEE CHAPIN. Linited pone «nba macs eosin illustrated. 
“Poetry burns up out of it as when a faint wind breathes upon smouldering —The London Times. (September 25th) 


THE SECRETS OF ANIMAL LIFE By J. ARTHUR THOMSON 


ius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen, author of “The Biology of the Seasons,” “Darwinism 
Human Life,” etc. Illustrated, $2.50 
The fifth of this master-naturalist’s books bearing the Holt imprint. 


NEW THE OLD MADHOUSE By WILLIAM DE MORGAN 
Author of “Joseph bang “Somehow Good,” etc. Published September 8th. Already in third 


FICTION rinting. 567 pp. $1.90 
he New York Tims—*The mystery of Dr. Carteret's disa rance enthralls the reader. . . a peculiar 
homage. . . perhaps no pr 5 aga novelist since the mal of Dickens and eray has won it as William De Morgan 
his humor is most enticing. . . large-hearted t 


COLAS BREUGNON, BURGUNDIAN 


Author of “JEAN-CRISTOPHE,” etc. Translated by Katherine Miller. 

Colas Breugnon, the embodiment of the mediaeval gaiety of France, is a lover, fighter, sculptor, and wag, but most of all an 
artist at life. He is the joy of his little Burgundian town, for his gaiety is as infectious as it is htful. (Oct. 9th.) $1.75 
The Review — “Seven or eight hours of delight. . . from first to last fascinates us. .. Life in its ity, teeming and varied, 
justified and glorious. . . a work of art vital and full of meaning.” 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


THE HAPPY YEARS By INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 
Author of “-PHOEBE AND ERNEST” 


A book that triumphant! y proclaims that “there is no such thing as old age,’ and proves it by Phoebe and Ernest's parents, 
now grandparents. Full of the spirit of American life to-day. Illustrated, $1.60. 


PROPOSED ROADS TO FREEDOM 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


CURRENT BOOKS 


IN A fair-minded exposition of the three major social movements, full of dis- 
— criticism re eager a eee: ‘The Adiantic Monthly 
ys: “Characterized partiali 
CONSTANT DEMAND The Outlook—'‘Bertrand Russell's critical accounts of Socialism, Anar- 
chism, Syndicalism are weil worth careful . He knows his 


echjeet endl abo ead dabelar te tin Seated with t.” $1.50 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 
By WALTER LIPPMANN 


An essay on the victory of 1918. “‘Readable and salutary”—The Nation. $1.00 


FEAR GOD IN YOUR OWN VILLAGE 


By RICHARD MORSE. 


* A fact-story of regeneration in a run-down town 
‘A hearty little book with not a snuffle in it. "New York Evening Sun. $1.35 
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The Week 


O NE should not expect a very scrupulous regard for 
facts in popular stump speeches, even when the 
speaker is the President of the United States. Many of 
Mr. Wilson’s statements as to the cost of living and the 
treaty of peace,may thus be regarded as in line with our 
prevailing standards of political campaigning. But the 
President perhaps reached the limit of oratorical license 
when he referred to his treaty as “a people’s treaty,” and 
declared “ We must take it or leave it "—“ It is this treaty 
or no other.” If this is true, what is left of representative 
government? Surely the people of this country have not 
forgotten that the treaty was drawn by a few elder states- 
men, sitting, for the most part, in secret conference. The 
first time “ the people ” have even indirectly come into the 
process of ratification is in the present consideration of the 
treaty by a popular representative body. Must this body 
“take it or leave it””—with no change? If Mr. Wilson 
were really concerned about the verdict of future history 
he would be more guarded in his references to the evils of 
minority government, of which he professes to regard Soviet 
Russia as the only sample. 


MR. WILSON must be aware of the inconsistencies in 
many of his addresses; yet those inconsistencies he has re- 
peated all the way across the Continent. 
instance, never to be certain whether he ought to describe 
the Allied diplomats as friends or enemies of the Fourteen 
Points. On one occasion he speaks of a “ people’s peace” 
—and again he says (as at Indianapolis) “1 need not tell 
you that at every turn in these discussions we came across 
some secret treaty, some understanding that had never been 
made public before, some understanding that embarrassed 
the whole settlement.” He seems also to be doubtful how 
best to describe the Germans. At Omaha, for example, 
they were both powerless and mighty. “ We did not ask 
Germany’s consent with regard to the meaning of any one 
of those terms while we were in Paris,” he said. “ We told 
her what they meant and said ‘sign here.’” But that is 
only one picture of the Germans. He has also, in making 
a Case against amendments, to paint a completely different 
picture of German power. “ Do they want me to ask the 
Germans if I may read the treaty to them in words the 
United States Senate thinks it ought to be written in?” 


He seems, for 


MR. BULLITT’S testimony before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate shows what happened to the 
President’s plan for a League of Nations when it reached 
the conference of the Premiers. Various clauses dealing 
with questions such as freedom of the seas and disarma- 
ment were knocked out entirely. Article X was rewritten. 
Originally it provided for future territorial readjustments 
that might be necessary by reason of changes in present 
racial conditions and aspirations or present social and 
political relationships, pursuant to the principle of self-de- 
termination.” This provision for readjustment the Allied 
statesmen would not accept. They struck out everything 
in the article designed to save the League from being an 
instrument to maintain the status quo. Mr. Wilson’s plan 
called for guarantees against violent readjustments and 
guarantees of peaceful readjustment. What he got was a 
guarantee against readjustments of any sort. 


I T is in his report upon Russia, however, that Mr. Bullitt’s 
testimony is most damaging to pretensions of open diplomacy 
on the part of America’s delegates in Paris. From Russia, 
where he was officially sent, Mr. Bullitt brought back a 
peace offer from the Soviets. The terms of this offer seem 
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to have corresponded almost exactly with the terms Mr. 
Lloyd George's secretary had previously defined as Great 
Britain’s. ‘They included, in return for withdrawal of 
troops and the raising of the blockade, an offer on the part 
of the Soviet Government to assume responsibility for 
Russia’s foreign debts and to recognize “ all existing de 
facto governments which had been set up in Russia and Fin- 
land.” On the basis of this offer there could have been 
peace in Russia—and a peace which protected all of the 
various governmental groups now supported by the Allies. 
But at the moment of Mr. Bullitt’s return from Moscow 
Kolchak began to show signs of success—and the offer that 
could have brought peace was tucked away in the files of 
the Hotel Crillon. 


W HAT promise of peace with Russia have we won, 2s 
the prize of banking on Kolchak? The military position of 
the Soviet armies, says Major General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, in a new statement, is considerably stronger than 
it was six weeks ago. “ There is every probability that dur- 
ing the winter they will be able to organize in the Caucasus 
and north of the Caspian forces to attack Denikin in the 
rear next spring. The advance on Petrograd from the west 
remains a promise which is never fulfilled. And so it goes 
on. Lives, money and material have been wasted on use- 
less enterprises, and a solution is no nearer than it has ever 
been. The plain fact is that under pretence of contributing 
to the defeat of Germany, Great Britain entered into a 
number of commitments in the East which had no bearing 
whatever on the main issue of the war.” 


K OLCHAK’S most recent reverses apparently amount 
to a loss of his entire southern army—45,000 men—to the 
Soviet forces operating in the region of Aktiubinsk and 
Orsk. But despite the fact that his defeats have for months 
been growing more complete the American government 
gives no sign of possessing an alternative forthe dis- 
astrous policy it chose in the Spring. The blockade is still 
in force. And Secretary Baker tells a committee of the 
Senate that American troops cannot be withdrawn from 
Siberia because of a “real military and humanitarian 
reason.” They must keep the railways open for the Red 
Cross. But they also keep the roads open for American 
munitions in a war to which this country has given neither 
its legal nor moral support. In Chicago Senator Johnson 
and Senator Borah found enthusiastic support for their de- 
mand that our troops be withdrawn; banners declared 
“ Welcome to the men who are bringing our boys back from 
Siberia.” There are many signs that the American people 
are less patient with the Administration’s policy—and the 
report that the Grand Duke Michael has arrived at Kol- 
chak’s headquarters (a new democratic convert) will not 
brighten American enthusiasm for the interventionist 
crusade. , 


THE election of Mr. Arthur Henderson to the House of 
Commons is certain to rock the prestige of the Lloyd George 
cabinet. In the January elections, when Hang the Kaiser 
was the government’s issue, Mr. Henderson went down 
with many other Labor and Liberal leaders. Now, stand- 
ing for election at Widnes, a conservative stronghold for 
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thirty years, he wins with a turnover of 5,000 voters in a 
constituency of 20,000. His victory, as he says, is an 
emphatic condemnation of the policies of the coalition gov- 
ernment and of the cynical political compromise upon which 
it rests. With his entrance into the House of Commons 
Mr. Henderson becomes the one outstanding figure in 
British politics. 


T HE unanimity with which the British Trades Union 
Congress rejected Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme for manage- 
ment of the coal mines must have surprised even the gov- 
ernment. By a vote of 4,478,000 to 77,000—a proportion 
of 58 to 1—the Congress demanded nationalization of the 
mines and instructed its Parliamentary Committee to carry 
that message to the Premier. Quite as significant as the 
vote was the debate which accompanied it. Conservative 
trades union leaders like Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. 
William Brace supported many of the arguments of the 
more radical Mr. Smillie—and Mr. Thomas pledged his 
own powerful union to nationalization of the railways as 
well as the mines. Direct action is not certain to follow 
the decision of the Trades Union Congress. That ques- 
tion is postponed. If the government stands firm a special 
session of the Congress is to be summoned “ to decide the 
form of action to be taken to compel the government ” to 
give way. 


A NEW ¢ act is being staged in the cynical game the Allies 
are playing in Hungary. Americans will remember that to 
oust a communist government of which they did not approve 
the Allied diplomats promised support to the Hungarian 
trade unions if they set up a moderate socialist government. 
The trade unionists took the word of the Allies at its face 
value, overthrew Bela Kun, and destroyed the army that 
was Hungary’s defence. Whereupon the monarchists staged 
a coup d’etat—and the Rumanian army marched into Buda- 
pest. For a time the Allied statesmen assailed Rumania’s 
action. Her army must withdraw, they said. The Hun- 
garians must have self-determination. But now that they 
have protested enough to establish their integrity the diplo- 
mats in Paris seem to taken a new tack. “ The Peace Con- 
ference has not asked the Rumanians to withdraw from 
Hungary,” says an Associated Press dispatch; “ in fact, it 
has urged them to leave sufficient forces to guarantee order 
pending Hungary’s establishment of some sort of protec- 
tion to prevent reversion to Bolshevism and other disturb- 
ances.” To condone military occupation, which means a 
denial of self-determination, the threat of Bolshevism is 
always a convenient specter. 


DESPITE the good humor with which Herr Renner 
signed the treaty, a point upon which all the correspond- 
ents commented, Austria is in poor shape to receive a peace 
which fixes for her an indefinite indemnity and takes away 
rich lands and several million Germans. The economic sit- 
uation in Austria seems to grow worse and worse. Fear 
of famine, and the fall in the value of the crown, are two 
factors making for unrest. Strikes prevail in all trades, 
even in the professions. Into a confused political situation 
a new element has been injected by the formation of a 
Citizens’ Committee to fight the program of the workmen. 
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Finally, between various districts there are quarrels over 
food and prices. “ Each district is for itself,” says an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, “and all of them are against 
Vienna.” 


A “sedition” that extends to three-quarters of the Irish 
people is now proclaimed by the British government. 
The government has only one policy at present, according 
to Lord French, and that is “ to secure for all law-abiding 
subjects freedom and protection”—by the use of “the 
most drastic measures” if necessary. This policy involves 
the use of police and military force to suppress the Sinn 
Fein parliament, to seize Sinn Fein literature, to raid for 
arms, and to re-arrest the leaders released from jail some 
months since. Lord French announces the government's 
policy from Belfast, but with apparently no reference to 
Sir Edward Carson’s sedition and no reference to the wreck- 
ing of Fermoy last week by hundreds of British soldiers 
who took this vengeance on the town because a comrade 
had been killed by Sinn Feiners. The re-introduction of 
drastic military methods into Ireland serves notice on the 
Irish that Lloyd George agrees with the Tories in making 
no distinction between sedition and self-determination. The 
immediate result must almost necessarily be an intensifica- 
tion of Sinn Fein. 


T WO decisions have been reached by the United Mine 
Workers, in convention at Cleveland, that will have a pro- 
found effect on the development of American trade union 
policy. The miners have proposed an alliance with the 
Railway Brotherhoods which, if consummated, will estab- 
lish the strongest partnership in American industry. They 
have also determined to demand the nationalization of the 
mines in which they labor. Concrete proposals for national- 
ization may be submitted by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Apparently the right of way is first to be granted 
to the Railway Brotherhoods, in their campaign for the 
Plumb Plan, with nationalization of the mines to be de- 
manded subsequently. The depth to which traditional 
American trade union policy has been shaken by recent 
events is most clearly shown when conservative unions like 
the Mine Workers and the Brotherhoods, with conserva- 
tive leaders, go on beyond wages and hours and demand 
fundamental changes in the control of their industries. 


S TEEL workers in the Chicago district have refused to 
accept Mr. Wilson’s proposal for a postponement of their 
strike, and have issued orders that will call out 150,000 
workers from the plants of Indiana, South Chicago, Joliet 
and Milwaukee. Whether there is still a chance for 
rescinding this order, and for averting at least temporarily 
a strike in other parts of the country, is to be determined 
by a union conference that will be held after this issue of 
The New Republic has gone to press. In any event, cer- 
tainly the union leaders have made use of every means to 
present their demands without calling a strike. Turned 
down by the Steel Corporation they put their case before 
the President. Even now they may be able to hold the 
tank and file in check. But it is the rank and file, im- 
patient and feeling itself unfairly treated, that will make 
it hard for the leaders to temporize. 
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Will the Republicans Save 
the Leaguer 


HE immensely confused conflict which rages 
about the peace treaty has now been 
reduced to concrete form by the reports of the 
Senate Committee. It is perhaps for the purpose 
of attempting an examination of the choices 
which are presented for debate on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The reservations touching domestic affairs and 
the Monroe Doctrine may be put aside for the 
moment as raising no real issue between Mr. Wil- 
son and the Senators who oppose him. All appear 
to be agreed that questions touching the Americas 
are excluded from jurisdiction. Mr. Wilson him- 
self has said that he did not wish to define the 
Monroe Doctrine because the United States might 
wish to extend it and that he did not wish to 
enumerate domestic questions because the list might 
not be inclusive enough. The problems of the west- 
ern hemisphere are thus by agreement on both 
sides excluded. So, too, by tacit consent are all 
problems affecting the high seas. The action of the 
League is confined to the great land mass of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the issue to be 
settled in the Senate is the relation of the United 
States to that territory and to the people living 
on it. 

The present treaty attempts to define that rela- 
tionship. Not only does it provide for American 
membership in the League, but it does two other 
things of great importance. It engages the United 
States in a general guaranty, and it involves partici- 
pation in the commissions set up to administer the 
settlement with Germany. What Mr. Lodge’s 
report proposes to do is to create a League, but to 
cut out both the general guaranties and the particu- 
lar duty of administering the Treaty with Ger- 
many. In a very exact sense the amendments and 
reservations dissociate the League of Nations from 
the treaty with Germany. They will also disso- 
ciate the League from the other treaties now being 
framed at Paris. 

The partisans of Mr. Wilson will, of course, 
claim that this drastic separation of the League and 
the treaties is a destruction of the League. The 
truth is, in our opinion, more likely to be the exact 
contrary. The action may prove to be the salva- 
tion of the League. The thing which emerged 
from Paris under the fine name of a League of 
Nations was the original idea prostituted to the 
enforcement of an impossible and disorderly settle- 
ment. Some there were who hoped that the League 
might correct the settlement, but those who looked 
more closely at the matter soon realized that this 
was improbable. To make the League an agency 
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for executing the disastrous errors of the treaties 
was far more likely to make it either another Holy 
Alliance or to destroy it. The presence of a power 
disinterested as to Europe has always been recog- 
nized as essential to a League. Under the treaty 
as written America was so permanently aligned on 
the side of those who temporarily dominate Europe 
that America instead of becoming a force for 
moderation was made the means of a more extreme 
policy. The conception of the Treaty of Versailles 
is an alliance of the Allies imposing its will upon 
Europe and Asia east of the Rhine. The result of 
the Senate’s proposals would be in some measure 
to restore the idea of a league primarily interested 
not in the subjugation of Central Europe, but in 
the preservation of European peace. 

The Senate reservations, examined closely, will 
be seen to strike at the idea that the main business 
of the League is to enforce the settlement of Paris. 
They limit the powers of the League as an agency 
for executing the treaties, but that very fact gives 
the League a chance to grow into an agency for 
restoring the peace of Europe. The League, no 
longer fatally compromised by a bad treaty, may 
be saved as the nucleus of a better world order. 
What then becomes of the treaties? In extricating 
the United States from the burden of enforcing 
them, the question of revision is put squarely 
before the people of France and England. Those 
two nations can enforce the treaty if they wish to. 
The Germans are disarmed, the British fleet is still 
all powerful and Marshal Foch with a few hundred 
thousand men can parade all over Germany unop- 
posed. But the prospect is a gloomy one, and will 
seem gloomier as men weigh the consequences and 
think what it all means for the future of Europe. 
With most of the resources of western civilization 
behind them foolish men might be tempted to try 
the folly of permanently subjugating Central 
Europe. With nothing but their own force to rely 
upon they will be far less tempted, and the time 
is approaching when a more liberal France and a 
more liberal England will prefer peace in Europe 
to an ultimately disastrous attempt at what never 
yet has succeeded in all history. The Senate’s 
action will very defiaitely hasten the day when the 
temporary experiments of the Big Four will give 
place to a statesmanlike regard for the whole of 
Europe. 

It should frighten no one to have it said that this 
turns the League into an influential debating 
society. Far better that it should survive as that 
than that the idea should be entirely destroyed 
because the League was engaged in imposing upon 
most of Europe and Asia conditions which are 
thorough!y unworkable. An influential debating 
society, in which all great nations participate, in 
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which world problems can be aired, is not to be 
sneered at in an age when men’s opinions count 
more and more in the affairs of state. A debating 
society is far preferable to an alliance, for while 
a debating society may acquire increasing use. 
fulness, a military alliance leads inevitably to 
those provocative policies which mean rebellion 
and war. 

The League which will emerge after the Senate 
has finished with it is not the League that men 
hoped for during the war, but it is at least not 
a direct contradiction of it. The reason why those 
who originally cared most for the League are so 
critical of the Covenant is that the Conference 
revealed a very important lesson. That lesson is 
that the League is no better than the governments 
which compose it, and that the governments now 
in the League are run by groups of men who are 
not far seeing enough, not generous enough, not 
honest enough to prefer peace to special advan- 
tages. It has therefore become necessary to work 
for a liberalization of the administration in all the 
principal countries, and the test of its accomplish- 
ment will be found in the willingness to right the 
wrongs of the treaties. Until liberalism triumphs 
it is unsafe to give power to any international 
organization whether it calls itself a League of 
Nations or anything else. For illiberal govern- 
ments can and will abuse every bit of extra power 
they possess. 

Whether it will take much time or little to put 
in power new men with better ideas no one can say. 
But when these men are in control of the govern- 
ments at least two very important things are likely 
to occur in world politics. The fear of extending 
the power of the “ debating society ” will diminish, 
and the need of power will also diminish. The 
infernally quarrelsome governments now engagtd 
in agitating the world can not be made peaceful 
by any external pressure. These governments con- 
trol the means of exerting the pressure and they 
use it for what they vainly imagine to be national 
purposes. The idea that any covenant they make 
will alter their character is unreal. Their character 
can only be altered by forces within each nation, 
and once those forces have learned hoW to contro! 
their governments, the nature of international con- 
flicts will be much less dangerous. 

The choice one may say is between a League to 
Enforce Peace and a League of Free Nations, 
between a League based on the policing of those 
who need to be policed by those who themselves 
need to be policed, and a League in which the liber- 
alism of the constituent nations reduces the need of 
policing and at the same time produces policemen 
of good character. The Senate is proposing to 
knock out the whole conception which lies at the 
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root of the League to Enforce Peace. But it leaves 
an open field to those who believe in a League of 
Free Nations. The latter must wish the Senators 
success. When the reservations have been made, 
the hope of a real League may not be so far 
advanced as the aspirations of November, 1918, 
but it will not be so hopelessly lost as it was after 
the Paris winter of 1919. With the debating society 
as a basis the original program can be revived. 
Combined with an unceasing effort for domestic 
liberalism, will go a movement to make the 
debating society truly inclusive and ultimately rep- 
resentative. There will then come a time when 
no matter really affecting the peace of the world 
will be excluded from the discussion of the League, 
and it may well turn out that what is in the sphere 
of its discussion will prove to be also in the sphere 
of its decision. 

If it should happen that Mr. Lodge who does 
not believe in it saved the League from Mr. Wilson 
who does believe in it, the world will simply have 
witnessed one more example of statesmen who con- 
trived results other than those they foresaw. 


The Police Strike 


HE two issues of national importance raised 

by the Boston police are the right to strike, 
and the right to affiliate with other labor unions. 
There are a number of conditions which have 
arisen in Boston that are more or less peculiar to 
Boston, such as the relation between the state and 
the municipality in their jurisdiction over the police. 
But the essential questions: whether policemen may 
strike, and whether they may associate themselves 
with organized labor, are of the very widest 
importance. 

One fact and one conclusion may be taken as 
settled for the purposes of the argument. The 
fact is that the policemen were underpaid and have 
a very real human grievance. It is attested by the 
announcement that the salaries of the new force 
to be recruited in Boston will be based on a 
minimum of $1400 plus equipment as against 
$1100 out of which uniforms had to be bought. 
The matter cannot be argued fairly without vividly 
realizing that the policemen are trying to remedy 
a real grievance, and not merely trying maliciously 
to upset law and order. It must also be assumed 
that all civil employees, whether well paid or badly, 
not only have the right to organize and to 
collective bargaining, but that it is socially desir- 
able that they should exercise this right. 

The right to strike needs therefore to be dis- 
cussed on the assumption that the police should be 
organized, and that at present they have real 
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grievances. Should they as an organized body use 
the strike to remedy their grievances? That the 
question should have been allowed to arise in any 
community which pretends to value law and order 
is amazing. The politicians and the indignant good 
people of Massachusetts cannot acquit themselves 
of an enormous folly in permitting the police to 
become discontented. The merest prudence should 
have told them that if they cared for law and order, 
they must pay the police well and remedy their 
grievances. They have not done so, and conse- 
quently thinking people are forced to debate the 
question of a police strike on the unfavorable 
assumption that the police have just claims 
which are ignored if they be pressed merely by 
argument. 

To deny any body of free men the right to strike 
is a serious thing. Yet even admitting the full force 
of the policemen’s case, the denial must be made. 
Like the soldier, his function is different from that 
of any other employee. He exercises the ultimate 
force of the government as an agent of the govern- 
ment, and the right to exercise that force cannot 
be permitted to drift into the hands of any men 
other than the legal representatives of the com- 
munity. In the case of the policemen, as of the 
soldier, it is of course possible to conceive of con- 
flicts in which disobedience to orders is a duty. A 
soldier or policeman may, for instance, be com- 
manded to take part in a coup d’etat or pogrom, 
but short of these extreme cases, the rule must 
hold. 

That various municipal governments have 
used the policemen in an arbditrary way, or in the 
interests of a special class is painfully true. But 
in a civilized state the fact must be remedied not 
by police or military pronounciamentos but by 
democratizing the control of the state. The exer- 
cise of the force of the state cannot normally be 
left to the discretion either of policemen or of 
soldiers. As nearly as it is humanly possible to 
make them they should be its neutrally-minded 
agents. Once admit that under conditions which 
do not justify revolution they may themselves 
decide when they will enforce law, and you get 
under the illusive appearance of democracy what 
is really a most dangerous kind of militarism. For 
the absolute control of all armed force by civilian 
authority is one phase of democracy that cannot 
be compromised and it is on the hypothesis of such 
ordered majority rule that we propose in the 
United States to proceed. This rule cannot be com- 
promised even to remedy a real grievance. 

The objection to affiliation with the A. F. of L. 
is not met by the argument that in most strikes 
the police have acted ruthlessly on behalf of the 
enemies of the A. F. of L. It is true that they 
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have. It is true that affiliation would make such 
ruthlessness more difficult... But the price is too 
great. The A. F. of L. represents only a fraction 
of the community, and only a section of the work- 
ing class. It is no doubt more often right than 
wrong in its contests. But it is led by men who are 
subject to all the normal temptations of power, who 
also have vested interests, are often class selfish, 
are occasionally undemocratic and anti-social, and 
are sometimes profoundly reactionary. Oniy a con- 
vinced revolutionary syndicalist can look upon the 
A. F. of L. as the representative of a new social 
order, and therefore the rightful trustee of the 
police power. 

Believing as we do in the evolution of the pres- 
ent state towards more complete democracy, we 
cannot believe in the surrender of any part of its 
ultimate force to a special interest, no matter how 
much we sympathize normally with that interest. 
To the assertion of the fact that the police are now 
often afhliated with special interests, only that they 
happen to be the employers’ interests, the reply 
is that this is recognized as a form of corruption 
to be remedied as fast as labor and liberalism are 
adequately represented politically. In spite of the 
way the police are used in strikes, the tradition per- 


sists in American life that the state is not to be the . 


instrument of a class. This tradition may in 
innumerable cases be a mere fiction, but even as 
a fiction it preserves an ideal of social policy which 
no democrat can afford to abandon. To accept 
the affiliation of the police with the A. F. of L. is 
to abandon it, and to accept the class view of the 
state. It would immediately evoke a reaction. 
Other classes in the community, having lost all con- 
fidence in the police would simply proceed to organ- 
ize militia, constabularies, and vigilance commit- 
tees affliated with them. Along that road lies 
civil war. The absolute subordination of armed 
force to the legal state, and the belief that the legal 
state must represent the common interest in the 
adjustment of special interests are among the great 
democratic victories of modern times. It must be 
maintained as the basis of social progress, in spite 
of the hypocrisies which attend it in practice and 
in spite of the temporary conveniences which its 
abandonment might seem to promise. 

But when all that is said and insisted upon, let 
no one delude himself into thinking that he has 
settled the issues raised by the Boston police. The 
firmer his cenviction that police should not strike 
nor affiliate with organized labor, the more neces- 
sary is it for him to act quickly on the grievances 
of the police and on the modernization of police 
methods in the handling of industrial strikes. Any 
one who is complacent about an underpaid 
employee, whether he be policeman or mechanic, 
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any one who is satisfied with the crass injustice that 
is so frequently used against wage workers, js 
indulging in pretence and insincerity when he claims 
that he opposes the Boston police out of respect 
for the American tradition. The Boston police, 
and any who may imitate them, will have to be 
opposed, but only those who insist on remedying 
their grievances and on greater impartiality in 
strikes can undertake to do so with a clear 
conscience. 


Mr. Rublee and Article X 


N his letter of September 17 Mr. Rublee argues 
that the obligations under Article Ten are oper- 
ative only after an extraordinary set of circum. 
stances have taken place. If we understand him 
correctly, Article Ten is nothing but a rule binding 
upon the peace conferences which will follow per- 
mitted wars under the League of Nations. At these 
peace conferences, it will be the duty of the League 
to see that there is no impairment of territorial 
integrity or political independence. The value of 
the Article, on this theory, is that since even a 
permitted war under the League cannot alter the 
territorial or juridical status quo ante the incentive 
to engage in such permitted wars will therefore be 
reduced. 
Mr. Rublee is absolute in his belief that the 
Article refers only to future peace conferences. 


It is not a part of the machinery to prevent wars. 
That machinery is found in Articles XII, XIII, XV, 
and XVI. Thus a member of the League resorting 
to war in disregard of its covenants under Article X is 
not under Article XVI deemed to have committed an 
act of war against the other member of the League and 
is not subject to the sanctions provided in case of a dis- 
regard of the covenants under Articles XII, XIII, 
XV. 


You can go to war if the Council does not make 
a unanimous report. That means that if one friend 
on the Council is with you, you may go to war. 
You may invade, you may occupy a country. None 
of this violates Article Ten. But at some time or 
other, the time being unspecified, it will become the 
duty of the League to see that in the treaty of 
peace the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of the conquered nation is not impaired. 
We heartily agree with Mr. Rublee that “ if the 
preceding exposition is sound it shows that Article 
Ten has far less importance in its practical bear- 
ing than has been supposed.” 

But is the interpretation sound? It may be. But 
Mr. Rublee would agree that in a matter of this 
kind it is important that the words should as nearly 
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as possible express the intention. ‘hat intention 
ought to reveal itself fairly quickly not only to Mr. 
Rublee but to the average senator. Nothing would 
have been easier than to say in plain English what 
Mr. Rublee says the Article means. For example: 


The members of the League undertake to restore 
the status quo ante at the conclusion of permitted 
wars in respect to previous territorial integrity and the 
previously existing political independence. 


This is hardly the meaning which Article Ten 
has conveyed to most people. For convenience we 


quote it again: 


The members of the League undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of 
all members of the League. In case of any such aggres- 
sion or in case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion the Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Remember that according to Mr. Rublee this 
obligation comes into existence only at the conclu- 
sion of a permitted war. Thus the word “ aggres- 
sion” assumes a quite curious meaning. It no 
longer signifies armed invasion, and more or less 
prolonged occupation, though these are the usual 
meanings of the word. Interpreted by Mr. Rublee, 
and by the President at the White House confer- 
ence, invasion becomes aggression only when it is 
accompanied by a purpose to alter formally the 
status quo ante as to boundaries or sovereignty. 
Now Mr. Rublee would be the last to deny, we 
believe, that you can completely subjugate a 
country by the terror of an intervention, and in 
all essential matters annex it by economic privileges 
and still formally restore its “ territorial integrity 
and existing political independence.” As he reads 
it, Article Ten is nothing but the obligation at some 
unspecified time after invasion and occupation (in 
the case of permitted war) to insist on this formal 
restoration. To the country which has been 
invaded, occupied, and wrecked, from which the 
control of its economic resources has been taken 
away, formal sovereignty is at no specified time to 
be returned—and this we are asked to believe is 
a fulfillment of the obligation under Article Ten. 
On these terms Ludendorff would have been quite 
prepared to respect the territorial integrity of Bel- 
gium, as Japan is now prepared on these same 
terms to respect the sovereignty and integrity of 
China in Shantung. We cannot help remarking 
that if this is the sound interpretation of Article 
Ten, the conference certainly selected extraordi- 
narily devious language to express it. Article Ten, 
on this theory, seems to be a little worse than 
worthless, because it is actually misleading. For 
the average man can hardly be expected to put so 
subtle and so deferred a meaning upon phrases 
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like ‘as against external aggression”’ and “ any 
threat or danger of such aggression.” 

We are not forgetting that Articles XI to XVI 
can, if effectively used, delay war, and perhaps in 
many cases inhibit it. But as Mr. Rublee himself 
reminds us, wars are under certain circumstances 
permitted. He regards these circumstances as 
remote, It is difficult to see why he should so regard 
them. War is permitted if the Council is not unani- 
mous, not in the least a remote contingency in view 
of the fact that the growth of special alliances and 
understandings within the League is proceeding 
merrily with Mr. Wilson’s active assistance. 
Nothing is easier to imagine than a permitted war 
between Rumania and Hungary because the Quai 
d’Orsay refuses to sign a unanimous report against 
Rumania. And of course in the case of an align- 
ment of powers such as preceded the Great War, 
there is absolutely nothing in the machinery of the 
League to forbid it though there are provisions 
which might have hindered it. If we imagine the 
status of 1914 with Germany, as she would have 
been then, a member of the Council, Austria’s war 
against Serbia might not have been condemned by 
unanimous report and would therefore have been 
a permitted war. 

We do not draw from this the moral that the 
League is useless. The mere fact that it estab- 
lishes a diplomatic clearing house is gigantic 
progress, and has immense possibilities of good for 
the future. Under no circumstances ought this to 
be abandoned. But we submit that its value 
depends not upon the distinctions between permit- 
ted and prohibited wars, nor on formal pledges as 
to what will be done after permitted wars, but 
solely on the strength of the desire in the principal 
nations to readjust matters before they have 
reached the point of threatening war. Such a desire 
is evinced in Article XI; it seems to us flagrantly 
obstructed by Article X. As we read this article 
in the context of the covenant the League has no 
power to readjust any grievance except by unani- 
mous vote. Unanimity will be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to obtain for a long time whenever the result 
of the action would be to take something away 
from somebody who has a friend in the Council. 
Yet we fully recognize the difficulty at the present 
time of giving the League power under anything 
less than unanimity. But the effect of Article Ten 
interpreted as Mr. Rublee explains it is to in- 
crease the difficulty of securing unanimity, 
because the power in possession is ultimately guar- 
anteed possession, and can therefore afford to 
decline the suggestion of a not unanimous council. 
That statement may be qualified. The Great Power 


. can afford to decline the demand of a small power 


because it need not fear the effects of a permitted 
war; but the small power cannot so easily afford 
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to decline the demand of a Great Power, because 
a permitted war, even if the peace treaty restores 
the formal status quo ante, means disaster. A 
Great Power has only to agree with one other 
member of the Council, and it is free to coerce 
small powers. 

Since Article Ten, according to Mr. Rublee, does 
not prohibit invasion, since it merely promises at 
no specified time to restore the form, but not neces- 
sarily the substance, of the status quo ante, and 
therefore offers no special protection to the weak 
state; since under the commoner interpretation it 
helps the strong state in resisting adjustments, 
above all since it is profoundly ambiguous, raising 
hopes it does not fulfill, producing effects that no 
progressive would desire, it would be better to 
abandon it. Cutting out Article X has no great 
importance if Mr. Rublee is right; leaving it in 
has great dangers if Mr. Root, for example, should 
happen to be right. A solemn covenant that con- 
veys such opposite meanings to the countrymen of 
the man who helped to write it will hardly con- 
tribute much to the ordered sanity of the world. 

The League as an institution for consulting and 
advising would remain, and that is an excellent 
beginning on which to build. But progress with 
it will depend not on the “ covenants” which it 
contains, but on the will of the governments which 
participate. It is a bad piece of legalism to put 
faith in any specific pledge written into the docu- 
ment, and it is bad to have in that document pledges 
in which one can’t have faith. Equivocal pledges, 
ingenious mechanical contrivances are the material 
of sophistry and intrigue, and it is poor service to 
the idea of a League for Mr. Wilson to be calling 
some one or two or three of them the backbone 
of the League. Under the circumstances as they 
have revealed themselves in Europe we should 
regard the League as based on a sounder principle 
if it contained nothing but a statement that all 
nations undertake to be represented at some place 
in order to consult continuously on all matters 
affecting the friendship of nations. 

That would throw the responsibility for peace 
where it must rest, upon the good will and intelli- 
gence and inventiveness of the constituent nations. 
It abandons the rather empty idea that you can 
order the future by covenants, instead of by the 
continuous adjustment of interests, and it will, we 
think, reveal more quickly the supreme lesson of 
the Peace Conference, namely, that governing 
groups whose interests are undemocratic will 
exploit the formulae of democracy in order to sub- 
vert its substance. In urging a policy that emascu- 
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lates the covenant of all pledges, the reservationists 
are preventing the peoples of the world from being 
lulled by a dangerous bit of legalism. 
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The Cummins Bill 


UST before he left for France, President Wil- 
J son washed his hands of the railroad prob- 
lem. He announced that he had no railroad policy, 
and left the matter entirely in the hands of Con- 
gress. Among railroad men the center of inter- 
est shifted from the White House to the Capitol. 
Senator Cummins, ranking Republican authority on 
railroads, became the man on whom their hopes 
and fears were focused. 

For many months Senator Cummins’s Commit. 
tee on Interstate Commerce held public hearings 
and absorbed knowledge. For many more months 
his special sub-committee pondered privately. The 
bill which this sub-committee has at last reported 
is one which may well make the President and his 
railroad advisers smile. For Congress has proved 
that under its present leadership it is as in- 
capable of producing a workable railroad policy 
as the President admitted himself to be eleven 
months ago. 

It is impossible to emphasize too often that a 
workable railroad policy must contain three essen- 
tial features. It must ensure financial stability. It 
must provide for the efficiency and economy which 
can come only from unified non - competitive 
operation. And it must satisfy the legitimate de- 
mand of labor for a large share in railroad 
management. 

Of these three requirements of a sound railroad 
policy, the first is the most urgent. Our railroad 
system as a whole is close to insolvency. It needs 
new capital, both to meet maturing indebtedness 
and for physical rehabilitation and extension, but 
its credit is gone, and except at exorbitant cost, 
only the government itself can restore railroad 
credit. What does Mr. Cummins’s committee 
propose? Government ownership? No. Govern- 
ment guarantee of earnings? Not at all. Instead 
it proposes that all earnings above “ fair” earn- 
ings be taken away from the roads, and used one- 
half for the benefit of employees, and one-half for 
equipment purchases and other needs of a similar 
nature. 

It is hard to believe that the committee seriously 
believes that this is a solution of the financial prob- 
lem. One class of purchasers of railroad securi- 
ties, those who look for safe investments with cer- 
tain returns, have already been hopelessly alien- 
ated. The only remaining class, those who are 
willing to sacrifice safety for a possible speculative 





return, will hardly be attracted by Senator Cum- 
'mins’s proposal. In addition there is injected into 
the situation a hopeless uncertainty as to what will 
be held to be a “ fair” return. At best, a few weak 
companies may hope to have their financial require- 
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ments temporarily met out of the surplus fund. 


No permanent strengthening of credit is promised 
It is tolerably clear why the committee reported so 
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futile a proposal. It had the sagacity to realize 
that a government guarantee coupled with private 
ownership and operation was politically impossible. 
And it did not have the courage to accept the neces- 
sary consequence that government ownership was 
therefore inevitable. 

The Committee’s contribution toward the second 
problem, that of unified operation, is hardly more 
promising. A transportation board is to divide 
the country into from 20 to 35 railroad regions, 
and for seven years there is to be permissive con- 
solidation, within each region, subject to the 
board’s approval. ‘Thereafter consolidation is to 
be compulsory. In the absence of a fixed and 
clearly defined basis of consolidation, this means a 
seven-year period of financial intrigue and jockey- 
ing for position, with untold opportunity for 
exploitation by inside banking interests, and inevi- 
table oppression of weak roads by strong. And 
even if consolidation into 20 to 35 systems is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, it will not achieve unified 
operations. For the regional companies are to be 
competitive. At all costs Senator Cummins pro- 
poses to retain that great principle of competition, 
which, more than anything else, is responsible for 
the ruin of our transportation system. 

The most striking weakness of the sub-commit- 
tee’s bill, however, lies in its labor policy. The 
bill retains the traditional policy of capitalist opera- 
tion, tempered only by a minority representation 
of labor and government on the board of direc- 
tors. The employees are to have no controlling 
influence over even the smallest element of rail- 
road operation. On any question they can be regu- 
larly outvoted by the majority directors. But the 
one weapon by which they have in the past been 
able to maintain their standard of living is taken 
away from them. _ It is made a criminal offense 
to strike. 

Consider how this proposal is likely to appeal 
to the railroad worker. He knows that from the 
railroad managements he cannot expect any decent 
consideration on humanitarian grounds alone. 
Almost all the concessions which he has wrung 
from them in the past have been the reward of 
concerted power backed by the threat of a strike. 
It is true that the committee’s plan places ultimate 
control over wages and terms of employment in 
a government body—the same Transportation 
Board which is to regulate railroad consolidation 
and supervise railroad finance. But can the rail- 
road worker feel certain of substantially better 
treatment from the Board? It represents the pub- 
lic, which must ultimately pay for wage increases. 
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It is exposed to the pressure of financial interests, 
of shippers and of security owners, who will com- 
bine to fight vehemently any wage increase. There 
is little hope that such a board will do justice to 
labor unless it has not only sympathy for labor's 
needs, but respect for labor’s power. 

The railroad Brotherhoods will have justice on 
their side if they use all their power to fight any 
such plan of private operation coupled with pro- 
hibition of strikes. Their very future as an organ- 
ized force working for the welfare of railroad 
labor is at stake. For with such a plan in effect, 
and a reactionary government in office, railroad 
labor would be well along the road toward indus- 
trial serfdom. 

A general railroad strike is a terrible thing to 
contemplate. The loss and the suffering would be 
appalling. But there are even more terrible things 
to contemplate than a railroad strike, and a perma- 
nent state of industrial serfdom is one of them. If 
the railroad workers are driven to the extremity of 
a general strike to preserve their industrial liberty, 
Congress and not the Brotherhoods will be the 
aggressor. 


To Stabilize the Living Wage 


NDOUBTEDLY profiteering has a good deal 

to do with the high cost of living. All 

of us whose incomes are fixed or relatively in- 
flexible have been growing steadily poorer since 
1914, and we bear this the harder because we know 
that, sprinkled over the face of the country are 
favored individuals who have waxed enormously 
rich. Did not these individuals do their utmost to 
hoist prices to their profit and our bane? Of course 
they did, and if, having the power, we fail to make 
them disgorge, we are fools. But let us not suppose 
that thereby we shall have solved our problem of 
making ends meet smoothly. The profiteer rode 
into his fortune on a tide quite too stupendous to be 
ascribed to any personal chicanery or wizardry. 
From Patagonia to Cape Nome, from New York 
all round the world, the cost of living has climbed 
to an unprecedented level. We fret over our 91 
per cent increase (up to May 15; it has risen since). 
Australia, lost in the distant ocean, got off with a 
40 per cent increase. Canada had to stand for an 
increase of 104.5 per cent; Great Britain, 140; 
Paris, 148; Sweden, 234. Italy and Spain, Vienna, 
Berlin and Moscow could throw these figures into 
the shade. But they stopped reckoning percentages 
long ago. What they think of the cost of living can- 
not be expressed in calm figures. In Moscow, ac- 
cording to the atrocity literature, they cut off the 
heads of a squad of profiteers, supposed to be the 
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wizards who brought on this tidal wave. We are 
beginning to sympathize with the spirit in which 
they did this, now that our own Attorney General 
is capering about with a knife in his teeth. But 
rationally considered, isn’t all that more in 
the nature of an emotional release rather than 
a solution? 

If mankind must have wars, with millions of men 
diverted from production, and with governments 
appearing in the depleted markets, buying, buying, 
buying, with bank credits based on government 
loans, as in America, with such credits and irre- 
deemable banknotes besides, as in England and 
France, with the same and with unlimited fiat money 
in addition, as in Italy, Germany, the late Dual Em- 
pire and Russia, what is to be expected? Prices will 
rise and go on rising, even after the initial causes 
have exhausted themselves. Every seller will recog- 
nize that he is dealing with customers who expect 
to be plucked for higher prices. Shall he refrain 
from plucking them? Preposterous question: that 
would be ethics, not business. Besides, every seller 
today is a buyer tomorrow, and as a buyer he will 
expect to be plucked; nor will he be disappointed 
in this expectation. 

In a world exposed to wars there will be great 
upward and downward movements of prices, 
whether any one consciously and criminally 
profiteers or not. There will be such movements 
even without wars, so long as the dissociated gov- 
ernments of the world hold aloof from the active 
control of the economic process, either through the 
regulation of production or the regulation of the 
price level by means of the currency mechanism. 
Will the governments ever associate for such pur- 
poses as the control of production and prices? We 
leave prophecy to those who are born to the call- 
ing. But in the meantime we who are not prophets 
need to counsel together on the question of devis- 
ing means for obviating the more oppressive and 
dangerous consequences of the periodic price 
fluctuations. 

The consequences of gravest import—this we 
think no one will deny—bear upon the position of 
the wage earner. When the curve of prices is up- 
ward, production is encouraged with the result, first, 
that employment is available for the normal reserve 
of unemployed and underemployed labor, and 
second, that the competition for labor raises wages. 
But the tendency toward rising wages encounters 
great resistance. Every employer fears that when 
prices slump, as they may at any time, wages will 
refuse to come down; therefore he would rather 
reject lucrative orders than bid higher for addi- 
tional labor. When labor is alert and well 
organized the employer may be compelled to raise 
wages, under penalty of forfeiting his share in the 
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general prosperity. But it is, and must remain, the 
exceptional case where labor is organized well 
enough to force wages to advance simultaneously 
with prices and in the same degree. It is-the rule 
that wages lag until the relation between income and 
cost of living becomes distressing and discouraging, 
and then advance by jerks, in consequence of strug- 
gles that impair production and disturb the social 
order. 

Such is the course of the upward movement of 
prices and its consequences for labor. But what 
goes up must come down; in time we shall see a 
reverse movement of prices; shall we not then see 
labor regaining what it lost through the period of 
inflation? Unfortunately economic equations never 
come out square. In the period of rising prices the 
laborer gets less and less, if his reward is measured 
in terms of purchasing power. In the period of 
declining prices he would get more and more, if !. 
kept his job. But that is the capital difficulty. Fo: 
the working class as a whole the compensation whic’: 
falling prices offer for the distress created by ris- 
ing prices is most likely to consist of unemployment. 
And a good part of the reason for this is the fact 
that wages do not readjust readily to the new pric: 
situation. When everything else is coming down 
wages stick at a level which makes production un- 
profitable. That level was attained at a great cost 
to labor. Therefore the level must be maintained, 
no matter what the consequences. Otherwise, in the 
next period of rising prices labor must again fight its 
way up from the bottom. 

Now, is it not an astonishing thing that our politi 
cal and industrial leaders, all of whose interests are 
vested in the stability of the existing order, should 
stand complacently by while the ebb and flow of 
price fluctuations beat the subsistence of labor 
against the rocks? Most of them chuckled joyously 
over the press accounts of Henry Ford’s lapses in 
historical knowledge. What is their own historical 
competence if they have failed to recognize the fact 
that subsistence crises have underlain practically 
every revolutionary movement of history? The 
subsistence of the people is social dynamite. And, 
generally speaking dynamite had better be handled 
with care. 


Of course the present condition is dangerous, 
every one will admit, but what is there to do about 
it? Two things: tie up wages, or that part of wages 
which corresponds with subsistence, to the price 
level; and establish the principle that so long as 
there are any resources in society at all, general un- 
employment will not be permitted. The second 
object may be attained by a judicious distribution of 
public works and through the encouragement, 
through governmental control of finance, of produc- 
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tion for reserves. There is no reason why we 
should permit a temporary lack of demand to blow 
out our blast furnaces, close down our brick and 
cement plants or any other production of im- 
perishables. It behooves us to be thinking about 
this problem now, for the ebb toward lower levels 
cannot be far distant. 

But to tie up wages with the price level, so that 
conscious or unconscious price manipulation shall 
not snatch the bread from the workingman’s table 
or syphon the milk out of his baby’s bottle—how 
can that be done? We do not minimize the gravity 
of the problem. It may be as difficult as the prob- 
lem of conquering the air. But it is a problem 
better worth solving, from the point of view of 
those who hold vested interests in the present 
order. It cannot fall amiss to offer a tentative 
solution. 

That solution involves a modification of the 
present form of wages contract. A certain grade 
of labor was earning, we will say, $100 monthly in 
the normal period before the great rise in prices. 
Of that amount $80 was spent—so a study of 
family budgets proves—on sheer necessities. That 
$80 was matter of public concern; the other $20 
only of private concern. By 1919 the same group 
of necessities, according to the most scientific in- 
dex, has come to cost $160. Then that grade of 
labor ought now to be receiving at least $180, and 
we should have had a mechanism that would pro- 
duce this result without the slightest effort toward 
readjustment, either unorganized or organized, on 
the part of labor. That is, the provision for read- 
justment ought to inhere in the ordinary wages 
contract. Let the contract be written in definite 
money terms, as today, if necessary; but let it be 
understood that if the index of necessities has gone 
up ten per cent in any month the worker will find in 
his pay envelope not $100, or $80 for necessities 
and $20 over, but $108—or $88 for necessities 
plus $20 over. Conversely, if the index falls, let 
this fact also be registered in the pay envelope of 
the worker. 

But this would be to throw the burden of advanc- 
ing costs of living upon the employers who are not 
as individuals responsible for it. Exactly, just as 
workingmen’s compensation throws upon them a 
burden for which they are not individually re- 
sponsible. Experience has shown that, responsible 
or not for the accidents that demand compensa- 
tion, employers have shown remarkable ingenuity 
in reducing the number of accidents since the prin- 
ciple of compensation was applied. If rent 
profiteering and groceries profiteering hit the 
pocket of the manufacturer and of the financier 
who backs him, will they be so passive about it as 
now? We doubt it. Also, we doubt their in- 
capacity to do anything about it. 
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Are we not overlooking the possibility that the 
official index by which wages adjustments are 
gauged may depart widely from actual prices 
charged in a particular locality? No; we recog- 
nize that some workers will find that while the re- 
adjustment amounts to ten per cent the actual cost 
of necessities in their vicinity has gone up fifteen 
per cent. They will want to know the reason why 
and will be likely to apply to the attorney general 
for help in explaining the facts. That will amount 
to a profiteering net that will actually catch some- 
thing. Or if the employer finds that he has been 
mulcted in a ten per cent increase while necessities 
of life in his vicinity have gone up only five per 
cent, he will start an inquiry for the purpose of 
finding out what is the matter with the rest of the 
country. 

It may be urged that this is to attempt to crystal- 
lize wages—measured by purchasing power—at an 
arbitrarily chosen level. Not at all. We conceive 
that so long as the economic life of the nation is 
organized on a basis of private enterprise there 
will always be a struggle between labor and capital 
over the surplus of production. ‘The laborer of 
our hypothesis receives the necessaries of life plus 
$20. Why should not that $20 be increased to 
$40 or more and the return to capital be corre- 
spondingly reduced? It should be, if the workers 
can compass it, but winning it is their private and 
class interest. To assure them the means of sub- 
sistence whatever may happen in the way of price 
fluctuations—that is not a class interest, but a gen- 
eral interest. To continue a condition in which 
the worker must organize to fight not for the sur- 
plus above any one’s necessities, but for the very 
means of life, is not in the interest of the state as 
we know it nor even of the employing class. It 
is rather in the exclusive interest of the social 
revolution. 
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England and the Senate’s Inquisition 


T does not matter much to Americans what we 
in England think of the grand inquest which 
they are holding on the peace treaty and the 

Covenant of the League. It has probably never 
occurred to them how extraordinary is the spectacle 
which they present at this moment to European 
eyes. Here is the greatest of existing democracies 
poking its nose, its ears and its intelligence into for- 
eign policy. It is actually found debating whether 
or not and on what terms it shall accept as part of 
its future life a complete immersion in world- 
politics. It would seem as though the people of the 
United States really believed that the catastrophe 
of a great war, the possibility of which is at the 
back of this controversy, with the consequent 
killing and maiming of millions of their lives, was 
a matter that concerned them quite as closely 
as the politics of railroads or tariffs or the parish 
pump. 

It is not so much the debate in the press that 
surprises us, although that too is carried on with 
a rigor in dissection and a thoroughness in research 
that has no parallel here. It is the activities of 
the Senate and its Foreign Relations Committee 
that make us gasp. These audacious people, we 
read, are going to debate the peace treaty for 
weeks or, it may be, for months. Some of them 
are for rejecting it, out of hand, some for sending 
it back with such qualifications as would make it 
in effect a new instrument, others are for accepting 
it only on certain understandings which they will 
attach to their consent. All these sections, ap- 
parently, are determined that their voice and their 
views shall be impressed on the final settlement 
when it is reached. And how do they behave, to 
attain their end? They hold an inquiry into the 
character and origin of the peace treaty. They 
examine statesmen, journalists, anyone who can 
throw light into the dark places. They ask for 
documents, including “ secret”? documents, and 
even the original drafts on which the diplomats 
built up the finished work. They want to know 
hhow certain clauses were arrived at. It is bad 
enough to “ want to know” in general, but when 
curiosity extends to the means and methods by 
which diplomacy arrives at its conclusions, it be- 
comes (in the eyes of diplomacy) indecent. 

How is the old diplomatic game to be carried on 
at all if its conventions of furtive reticence are to 
be exposed to an ignorant but honest world? “I 
know,” says one statesman to another, “that I 
deceived you when I kept back from you the 
knowledge of such and such an agreement, and you 
‘now that I deceived you. But, after all, that is 


the game, of which | know—and you ought to have 
known—the rules and customs. On such terms we 
could meet again, but if all the world comes prying 
and you blurt it out to all the world, where shal] 
we be? Heavens! if the House of Commons 
should suddenly insist on having the record of al! 
the negotiations, written and oral, which went to 
the making of our new convention with Persia or 
to the ‘deal’ with France over Syria and the 
East!” But if the Senate Committee has gone even 
further. It has a three hours’ heart-to-heart talk 
with the President. From him also, most per- 
tinaciously, it “ wants to know.”’ It asks whether 
he is satisfied with the treaty in certain points, and, 
if not, whether he worked to make it better. 
whether he is himself responsible for this or that, 
what precise obligation will be laid on the United 
States by its assent to the Covenant, and so forth. 
We must be pardoned for repeating what is so 
well known in the United States, but these things 
make us rub our eyes. Here is a strange phe- 
nomenon—a democracy which insists on knowing 
what manner of road it is on which it is invited 
to go, who laid the road and with what materials, 
and what goal lies at the end of it. No, indeed, 
such things “ are not done” in the democracy of 
England. 

Making all allowances for the influence of parti- 
san feeling in the United States, British liberals 
regard what is happening there with envy and 
anticipation. In England it would be idle to pre- 
tend that the public mind is greatly stirred over 
the French treaty, the peace treaty or the 
deficiencies of the League Covenant. The French 
treaty, which binds us to France in the event of 
“unprovoked aggression’’—an ambiguous and 
disputable phrase—has been swallowed without a 
tremor; few people recognize the admission which 
it implicitly makes of lack of confidence in the 
League or realize the advantage which it gives to 
France in her ubiquitous politico-military campaign 
to establish her leadership in Europe. The House 
of Commons had its debate on the treaty but it has 
long ceased to exercise any real influence on for- 
eign politics. It is, as it has been for years, intimi- 
dated by the Executive, which has the power to 
threaten members with a general election (that is 
to say with the loss of their seats) whenever they 
show signs of contumacy. It has no organ of 
inquiry and of criticism like the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the French Chamber or the Ameri- 
can Senate. Liberals have agitated for such a body 
and the immense service which it might do to the 
state has been shown by the new Committee on 
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diture, which has at least provided a great 
mass of useful material for public opinion and 
Parliament to work on. But the public is by inclina- 
tion and tradition too apathetic about foreign 
affairs to take an interest in the demand for a com- 
mittee. The House of Commons, but for a few 
exceptional members, shares the ignorance and 
insularity of the public, and the government (with 
the Foreign and War Offices behind it) would re- 
sist the innovation to the death. 

There is a relevant story of the first peace con- 
ference at the Hague. Some distinguished British 
journalists had interviewed Marshall von Bieber- 
steia, afterwards Ambassador to England, about 
Germany’s aims and policy. He gave them full 
and frank material to lay before the British pub- 
lic. Then they went on to the British delegation 
to obtain the British point of view for publication. 
An interval of waiting followed and then the mes- 
sage came that there was “ nothing to say to re- 
porters.” The tradition still persists. The For- 
eign office can, and does, ignore Parliament and 
the public because neither one nor the other is con- 
cerned to do what the Senate Committee has been 
doing—to find out the history and the significance, 
the past and the future, of the policy to which the 
Executive intends to commit the nation. | 

Of course Parliament and, ultimately, the na- 
tion are to blame. The only thing that a ministry 
is supremely sensitive about is loss of power, or 
in other words the discontent of the electorate. 
The only aspect of foreign policy that has lately 
stirred the British public is the Russian expedition, 
and on that subject the government, simply and 
solely through its fear of the electorate, has been 
compelled so far to yield as to promise the with- 
drawal of the British troops in north Russia (not, 
by the way, of the naval squadrons or the military 
“ missions”) before next winter. The case of 
Russia illustrates the insularity and the lack of 
imagination of the average Briton. He is agitated 
about Russia because it means the actual and pres- 
ent loss of British lives, which comes home to him 
at once, and because he sees in it the seeds of per- 
manent conscription, which comes home to him as 
an immediate threat; he sees in it, too, a campaign 
against labor, and, being himself engaged, as he 
dimly realizes, in the first stage of a bitter struggle 
by which labor will eventually transform the social 
and industrial system, he interprets the Russian 
expedition as being in some measure directed 
against labor aims in general and his own half- 
realized aspirations in particular. But he has 


neither the knowledge nor the vision, even after 
the war, to realize the close connection of Euro- 
pean and world politics with the provision of bread, 
butter and security for his own family. If he did 
but realize it, he would insist on having the neces- 
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sary machinery for informing himself about the 
doings of his government in the foreign field and 
he would insist on the government carrying out the 
general policy which he approved. 

It is one of the weaknesses of the British Labor 
party that it has always underestimated alike the 
importance of foreign policy and its capacity to 
understand and influence it. The task of working 
for a liberal foreign policy in Parliament has been 
left almost exclusively to a tiny group of radicals 
who, with their limited opportunities, have always 
been unable to break through the barrier of off- 
cial obstruction and make-believe. It is something 
of a tragedy for us that the Labor party, which 
furnishes the only force in England that is likely 
to pursue a sincere policy of international peace 
and reconciliation, has concentrated itself so long 
and exclusively on wages, hours and the conditions 
of iabor, that it has little experience, knowledge or 
driving power to bring into the international field. 
Yet how ironical is it, after our recent experiences, 
to talk of democracy holding the reins of power. 
In 1917-18 our watchword was that no peace could 
be made with Germany until she established her- 
self as a democracy. What sort of democracy, 
then? The democracy that was responsible for the 
Briand-Doumergue agreement about the Rhine 
provinces or the secret treaties about the Adriatic 
and Syria? The democracy that has produced the 
British Convention with Persia (about which the 
British people know nothing and care nothing) 
or that has swallowed the guarantee to France, the 
peace treaty and the Covenant at a single, smooth 
and unimpeded gulp? 

Perhaps now Americans will understand why 
their vivisection (without anaesthetics) of the peace 
treaty—and ought we to add the President ?— 
surprises and delights us. Has there been any in- 
stance before in history of a numerous and power- 
ful people debating in cold blood—is it all cold 
blood, by the way ?—whether it shall or shall not 
embark on a new and adventurous chapter of their 
national life? The nearest parallel, perhaps, at 
all events in our time, was Russia in 1917, when, 
weary of the refusal of the Allies to revise the 
imperialist treaties, once and for all, she broke 
the shackles of the old world. But Russia’s action 
was a rude and violent gesture, the fruit of a pas- 
sionate and overwhelming impulse, beside which 
America’s examination of the ground is cold and 
constitutional. So much the better for America 
and us. This national catechism is in some sort a 
substitute for our own deficiencies. Shantung, the 
Saar Valley, Poland, article X and the rest—we 
would have liked to have them all out in the broad 
light of day, to have Mr. George and Mr. Balfour 
cross-examined and General Smuts to check their 
answers by. But as we are a people who have 
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“ secret covenants” served out to us and like the 
fare, liberals will gladly ‘take their “ open 
diplomacy,” if they can get it, from the United 
States. After all, it is no new thing. Liberals the 
world over have been looking to that quarter ever 
since Mr. Wilson began to make his speeches. 
Perhaps they deserve some recompense for recent 
disappointments. 

But the future is more than the present or the 
past and this lively demonstration of democracy in 
action stirs us as liberals precisely because, in im- 
agination, we can see the same process being ap- 
plied by the United States to the world’s affairs 
under the future League of Nations. What, from 
the standpoint of humanity, is the vice of the pres- 
ent Covenant? That the League is not a league 
of peoples, pacific and disinterested, but a league 
of the victorious Allies, a conference of bureau- 
crats, a council not of nations but of governments. 
But suppose that on these oligarchs there sud- 
denly impinged a massive body out of the west, 
bursting with energy and will, criticizing, examin- 
ing, insisting; suppose that it were backed up, as 
before long it would be, by a British Labor Gov- 
ernment, no less pacific than itself even if somewhat 
embarrassed by its imperial chains, and by the 
purified and liberal Russia which will some day 
emerge from the present chaos—is there not hope 
there for the League of Nations? But all this, 
the critics in America, will say, is the vague opti- 
mism of the rank idealist. On the contrary, the 
American part of it is as practical as the Senate 
Committee’s essays in vivisection. Consider the 
latest illustration in Europe; note how the vacilla- 
tion and the timidities of the Supreme Council in 
Paris with regard to Hungary and the Archduke 
Joseph have shrunk away before Mr. Hoover's 
sudden assertion of principle and his demand for 
decisive action. It is comical here in Europe to 
read the telegram dilating on Mr. Hoover’s sud- 
den dominance, which he exercises simply because 
he is a man of principle and both knows his mind 
and speaks it. 

But when did united principle and courage fail 
of their just effect? 

It is intelligible enough that Americans should 
fight shy of the burden which the peace treaty 
and the Covenant, in their present shape, impose 
upon them. But they must not expect us, as we 
follow the controversy in the United States, to 
hope that they will refuse it. (The French treaty 
is another matter.) On the contrary, it is to us a 
proof that with the liberalism and the abounding 
vitality of the American people inspiring it the 
League of Nations can yet in time be made what 
liberals once hoped of it. But not otherwise. 

W. P. Crozier. 
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Underfed Children 


NE child in every five in the United States 
is suffering seriously from the effects of 
hunger. That is the estimate of Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, chairman of the Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, National Council of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Wood states that twenty per cent at 
least of all American school children, or 4,500,000, 
are suffering from malnutrition. Dr. William R. 
P. Emerson, a Boston authority, reckons the num- 
ber even higher. Dr. Emerson says that the mal- 
nourished children are at least a third of all the 
children in the country. 

This appalling state of affairs exists in America, 
the reputed land of plenty. The estimates wer 
made not by agitators. They come from conserva- 
tive scientists who reported to the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau facts which had come under their 
observation. | The causes assigned are poverty and 
ignorance. Opinion differs as to which factor is 
the more important. The situation itself, how- 
ever, remains. | One consequence is that the public 
schools cannot reach reasonable standards of 
achievement. Another is that from 20 to 40 per 
cent of those graduating from the elementary 
schools are physically unfit. The final result is 
that a large section of the population has, as 
proved by the examinations, defects which at the 
time of emergency disqualify them from military 
service and which too often handicap them in the 
performance of the ordinary duties of life. 

What dire effects flow from malnutrition are 
clearly understood now that reports have begun to 
come from those sections of the world where food 
was scarce during the war. Working capacity and 
resistance to disease, especially to tuberculosis, are 
both reduced. Dr. Graham Lusk of Cornell Uni- 
versity reported to the American government on 
the way in which too little food undermines the 
welfare of a nation. What happened in Germany 
during the war makes clear the process. 

The failure of the potato crop in 1916 led to the 
substitution of turnips for potatoes in the German 
diet both in the cities and in the industrial regions. 
From the effects of this diet, Dr. Lusk states, the 
population never recovered. The people were 
taught to congratulate themselves on their loss in 
weight. A secret inquiry, however, informed the 
Imperial Ministry of Health how widespread was 
the evil effect of the war diet upon the people. The 
dominant thought was to obtain a sufficient quan- 
tity of food. Initiative was gone. Unproductive 
depression was the general state of mind. “ Chil- 
dren,” it has been said, “ forgot how to laugh, to 
cry, or to play.” 

According to Dr. Lusk, information reached 
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London early in 1918 that the insurance companies 
had secretly warned the German government of the 
failing health of the people. The loss due to mal- 
nutrition was estimated to be more disastrous than 
that credited to military operations. Dr. M. Rub- 
ner whose report in a Berlin medical journal is the 
source of much information said that certain high- 
placed individuals forbade a continuance of the 
inquiry into the health of the people. That alone 
indicates, among other things, how long the Ger- 
man Empire hovered on the brink of collapse. 

In Germany the tuberculosis rate doubled dur- 
ing the war. It is now at the height it attained a 
quarter of a century ago. Hunger produced 
sterility in women. It cut down the flow of 
mother’s milk. A diet made up of bread and pota- 
toes led to scurvy, tuberculosis, rickets and anemia 
in children. Nervous diseases were aggravated 
and constitutional anomalies were intensified. The 
absence of butter fat resulted in stunted growth 
and in a curious affection of the eyes. This disease 
and the stunted growth can be artificially produced 
in young rats by depriving them of the vitamine 
contained in butter fat. 

The war so far as food is concerned made a 
laboratory of civilization. Experiments were car- 
ried on which would have been impossible at other 
times. Men and women and children were the 
subjects whereon were registered the penalties 
which nature exacted from an interference with the 
laws of life. War varied the circumstances under 
which mankind lives as a scientist changes the con- 
ditions under which white rats and guinea pigs pur- 
sue their careers. Life in the novel and hard 
environment of war became a new thing. It is 
possible now accordingly to draw from the great 
experiment conclusions which have meaning for 
the present days of peace. 

The hunger stricken countries of Central Europe 
should teach the lesson which civilization has too 
long needed to understand and to practice. For 
what happened in Belgium, in Germany, in Austria, 
in Poland, in Hungary, in Bohemia, during the 
years when nearly all lacked food indicates what is 
customary in this country on a smaller and a less 
tragic scale. On the one side the doctors report 
that from one-fifth to one-third of all American 
school children are malnourished. On the other 
side economists and government statisticians report 
that neither now nor at any time in the past so far 
as is known have all the people had enough to pay 
for the minimum essentials of decent living. 
Among those who get the lowest wages everything 
is sacrificed to food. How vain this attempt is 
the estimates of the millions of undernourished 
children indicate sufficiently clearly. 

Yet science is now learning that growing boys 
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require more food for proper development than 
does a man doing heavy labor. Boys of twelve 
and thirteen years burn up more food than do men. 
Their metabolism, so-called, is 25 per cent higher. 
The fires of life, according to studies made at the 
Bellevue Hospital, require more fuel when the boy 
is twelve than when he is fourteen. The average 
man doing heavy labor is supposed to need 3,500 
calories of food a day. Dr. Lusk reported to the 
Children’s Bureau investigations that showed that 
American boys at St. Paul’s School partook of as 
much as 5,000 calories daily. English’school boys, 
even in the days of stringency during the winter of 
1918, ate meals which scientists computed to con- 
tain 3,500 calories. At that time the Inter-Allied 
Scientific Commission had found that only 3,300 
calories per “man” per day were available in 
At Eton and at Harrow where 
patriotism caused boys to restrict voluntarily their 
rations, many lost weight and suffered in health. 

What happened to the children of the warring 
countries when they were put upon too short rations 
shows glaringly what is less conspicuously happen- 
ing whenever children are underfed. The diseases 
and the weaknesses which became so widespread in 
Europe indicate the dangers to this country when 
so large a proportion of the children are mal- 
nourished. It is, however, fortunately very easy 
to discover which children are suffering from a 
lack of food. Dr. William R. P. Emerson advo- 
cates for this purpose the establishment of nutri- 
tion clinics in the public schools. The simple pro- 
cedure of weighing and measuring each child will, 
he says, identify those who are undernourished. A 
child habitually seven per cent underweight for his 
height belongs according to Dr. Emerson in this 
group. 

Methods have been worked out in Boston, in 
New York and in other places through which chil- 
dren found to be below normal because of malnu- 
trition can be brought up to the average. This is 
achieved by means of nutrition classes. In the 
classes something can be done at least to dispel the 
ignorance which is at the bottom of much of the 
malnutrition. Parents and children are both 
taught. But after the laws of right diet are learned 
the problem of poverty remains. That cannot be 
turned over to the schools nor to the doctors. The 
nation itself must heal that great evil. The plight 
of underfed children on whom in time must rest in 
part the responsibility for the future well being of 
this republic is surely inspiration enough to justify 
the supreme enterprise of abolishing poverty. 
Until that is done we cannot be said to have been 
faithful to the American tradition of an equal 
opportunity for all. 

WILLIAM L. CHENERY. 
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“ secret covenants " served out to us and like the 
fare, liberals will gladly ‘take their ‘ open 
diplomacy,” if they can get it, from the United 
States. After all, it is no new thing. Liberals the 
world over have been looking to that quarter ever 
since Mr. Wilson began to make his speeches. 
Perhaps they deserve some recompense for recent 
disappointments. 

But the future is more than the present or the 
past and this lively demonstration of democracy in 
action stirs us as liberals precisely because, in im- 
agination, we can see the same process being ap- 
plied by the United States to the world’s affairs 
under the future League of Nations. What, from 
the standpoint of humanity, is the vice of the pres- 
ent Covenant? That the League is not a league 
of peoples, pacific and disinterested, but a league 
of the victorious Allies, a conference of bureau- 
crats, a council not of nations but of governments. 
But suppose that on these oligarchs there sud- 
denly impinged a massive body out of the west, 
bursting with energy and will, criticizing, examin- 
ing, insisting; suppose that it were backed up, as 
before long it would be, by a British Labor Gov- 
ernment, no less pacific than itself even if somewhat 
embarrassed by its imperial chains, and by the 
purified and liberal Russia which will some day 
emerge from the present chaos—is there not hope 
there for the League of Nations? But all this, 
the critics in America, will say, is the vague opti- 
mism of the rank idealist. On the contrary, the 
American part of it is as practical as the Senate 
Committee’s essays in vivisection. Consider the 
latest illustration in Europe; note how the vacilla- 
tion and the timidities of the Supreme Council in 
Paris with regard to Hungary and the Archduke 
Joseph have shrunk away before Mr. Hoover’s 
sudden assertion of principle and his demand for 
decisive action. It is comical here in Europe to 
read the telegram dilating on Mr. Hoover's sud- 
den dominance, which he exercises simply because 
he is a man of principle and both knows his mind 
and speaks it. 

But when did united principle and courage fail 
of their just effect? 

It is intelligible enough that Americans should 
fight shy of the burden which the peace treaty 
and the Covenant, in their present shape, impose 
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NE child in every five in the United States 
is suffering seriously from the effects of 
hunger. That is the estimate of Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, chairman of the Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, National Council of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Wood states that twenty per cent at 
least of all American school children, or 4,500,000, 
are suffering from malnutrition. Dr. William R. 
P. Emerson, a Boston authority, reckons the num- 
ber even higher. Dr. Emerson says that the mal- 
nourished children are at least a third of all the 
children in the country. 

This appalling state of affairs exists in America, 
the reputed land of plenty. The estimates were 
made not by agitators. They come from conserva- 
tive scientists who reported to the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau facts which had come under their 
observation. | The causes assigned are poverty and 
ignorance. Opinion differs as to which factor is 
the more important. The situation itself, how- 
ever, remains. | One consequence is that the public 
schools cannot reach reasonable standards of 
achievement. Another is that from 20 to 40 per 
cent of those graduating from the elementary 
schools are physically unfit. The final result is 
that a large section of the population has, as 
proved by the examinations, defects which at the 
time of emergency disqualify them from military 
service and which too often handicap them in the 
performance of the ordinary duties of life. 

What dire effects flow from malnutrition are 
clearly understood now that reports have begun to 
come from those sections of the world where food 
was scarce during the war. Working capacity and 
resistance to disease, especially to tuberculosis, are 
both reduced. Dr. Graham Lusk of Cornell Uni- 
versity reported to the American government on 
the way in which too little food undermines the 
welfare of a nation. What happened in Germany 
during the war makes clear the process. 

The failure of the potato crop in 1916 led to the 
substitution of turnips for potatoes in the German 
diet both in the cities and in the industrial regions. 
From the effects of this diet, Dr. Lusk states, the 
population never recovered. The people were 
taught to congratulate themselves on their loss in 
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liberals once hoped of it. But not otherwise. 
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London early in 1918 that the insurance companies 
had secretly warned the German government of the 
failing health of the people. The loss due to mal- 
nutrition was estimated to be more disastrous than 
that credited to military operations. Dr. M. Rub- 
ner whose report in a Berlin medical journal is the 
source of much information said that certain high- 
placed individuals forbade a continuance of the 
inquiry into the health of the people. That alone 
indicates, among other things, how long the Ger- 
man Empire hovered on the brink of collapse. 

In Germany the tuberculosis rate doubled dur- 
ing the war. It is now at the height it attained a 
quarter of a century ago. Hunger produced 
sterility in women. It cut down the flow of 
mother’s milk. A diet made up of bread and pota- 
toes led to scurvy, tuberculosis, rickets and anemia 
in children. Nervous diseases were aggravated 
and constitutional anomalies were intensified. The 
absence of butter fat resulted in stunted growth 
and in-a curious affection of the eyes. This disease 
and the stunted growth can be artificially produced 
in young rats by depriving them of the vitamine 
contained in butter fat. 

The war so far as food is concerned made a 
laboratory of civilization. Experiments were car- 
ried on which would have been impossible at other 
times. Men and women and children were the 
subjects whereon were registered the penalties 
which nature exacted from an interference with the 
laws of life. War varied the circumstances under 
which mankind lives as a scientist changes the con- 
ditions under which white rats and guinea pigs pur- 
sue their careers. Life in the novel and hard 
environment of war became a new thing. It is 
possible now accordingly to draw from the great 
experiment conclusions which have meaning for 
the present days of peace. 

The hunger stricken countries of Central Europe 
should teach the lesson which civilization has too 
long needed to understand and to practice. For 
what happened in Belgium, in Germany, in Austria, 
in Poland, in Hungary, in Bohemia, during the 
years when nearly all lacked food indicates what is 
customary in this country on a smaller and a less 
tragic scale. On the one side the doctors report 
that from one-fifth to one-third of all American 
school children are malnourished. On the other 
side economists and government statisticians report 
that neither now nor at any time in the past so far 
as is known have all the people had enough to pay 
for the minimum essentials of decent living. 
Among those who get the lowest wages everything 
is sacrificed to food. How vain this attempt is 
the estimates of the millions of undernourished 
children indicate sufficiently clearly. 

Yet science is now learning that growing boys 
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require more food for proper development than 
does a man doing heavy labor. Boys of twelve 
and thirteen years burn up more food than do men. 
Their metabolism, so-called, is 25 per cent higher. 
The fires of life, according to studies made at the 
Bellevue Hospital, require more fuel when the boy 
is twelve than when he is fourteen. ‘The average 
man doing heavy labor is supposed to need 3,500 
calories of food a day. Dr. Lusk reported to the 
Children’s Bureau investigations that showed that 
American boys at St. Paul’s School partook of as 
much as 5,000 calories daily. English’school boys, 
even in the days of stringency during the winter of 
1918, ate meals which scientists computed to con- 
tain 3,500 calories. At that time the Inter-Allied 
Scientific Commission had found that only 3,300 
calories per “man” per day were available in 
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patriotism caused boys to restrict voluntarily their 
rations, many lost weight and suffered in health. 

What happened to the children of the warring 
countries when they were put upon too short rations 
shows glaringly what is less conspicuously happen- 
ing whenever children are underfed. The diseases 
and the weaknesses which became so widespread in 
Europe indicate the dangers to this country when 
so large a proportion of the children are mal- 
nourished. It is, however, fortunately very easy 
to discover which children are suffering from a 
lack of food. Dr. William R. P. Emerson advo- 
cates for this purpose the establishment of nutri- 
tion clinics in the public schools. The simple pro- 
cedure of weighing and measuring each child will, 
he says, identify those who are undernourished. A 
child habitually seven per cent underweight for his 
height belongs according to Dr. Emerson in this 
group. 

Methods have been worked out in Boston, in 
New York and in other places through which chil- 
dren found to be below normal because of malnu- 
trition can be bronght up to the average. This is 
achieved by means of nutrition classes. In the 
classes something can be done at least to dispel the 
ignorance which is at the bottom of much of the 
malnutrition. Parents and children are both 
taught. But after the laws of right diet are learned 
the problem of poverty remains. That cannot be 
turned over to the schools nor to the doctors. The 
nation itself must heal that great evil. The plight 
of underfed children on whom in time must rest in 
part the responsibility for the future well being of 
this republic is surely inspiration enough to justify 
the supreme enterprise of abolishing poverty. 
Until that is done we cannot be said to have been 
faithful to the American tradition of an equal 
opportunity for all. 

WILLIAM L. CHENeERY. 
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The Spaces of Uncertainty 
Or, An Ache in the Void 


[Inscribed to the Little Review] 


HE floor, unfortunately, was phosphorus, so 

he had to pick his steps with care. But at 

last he came to a French window, which he opened, 

and sprang to a passing star. Star, not car. He 
was a poet, and that is what young poets do. 

He had a pleasant physiognomy, as young men 
go. Unformed, of course—perhaps twenty minutes 
late and the hall only two-thirds full. But he was 
no longer young enough to hang his hat on the gas. 
He was from the East via Honey Dew, Idaho, 
but he had long resided with an aunt in Nebraska 
and so was a strong Acutist. He wore gray shirts 
and a lemon tie. At Harvard—he went to 
Harvard—he had opened his bean with consid- 
erable difficulty and crushed in a ripe strawberry 
of temperament. So that he could never stop him- 
self when he beheld a passing star. 

The motion was full, with significant curves. It 
made him a little air-sick at first, but he preferred 
air-sickness. He made no compromise with the 
public taste for pedestrianism. After a few days 
that quickly ceased to be solar he was rewarded. 
He came to Asphodelia, a suburb of Venus on the 
main line. 

In Asphodelia the poets travel on all-fours, kick 
their heels toward Mercury, and utter startling 
cries. In Asphodelia a banker lives in the 
menagerie, and they feed mathematical instructors 
through a hole in the wall. This new participant 
had too much of the stern blood of the Puritan in 
his rust-proof veins to kick more than one heel at 
a time, but when he observed a gambolling Aspho- 
delian of seventy years he felt a little wishful, and 
permitted himself a trifling ululation. The local 
cheer-leader heard him and knew him at once for 
a Harvard Acutist, and there was joy in 
Asphodelia. 

A year or so sufficed him. He grew tired of 
sleeping in the branches of the cocoanut tree, and 
the river of green ink wearied him. So when the 
next star swung around he slipped away from his 
pink duenna and crept into the lattice-work to steal 
his passage home. 

Thought slid from him like an oscillant leaf. He 
hung there lonely, in his Reis underwear, aching in 
the void. 

He alighted in the harbor of Rio. When he 
trans-shipped to New York in ordinary ways, he 
prepared his Yonkers uncle, and he was met in 
undue course on Front Street. 

“* My boy,” said his uncle, “‘ what do you want 
me to do for you? Speak the word. You have 
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been gone so long, and you were given up for 
lost.” 

“Only one thing do I want,” confessed the for. 
mer Acutist. 

“And what might that be?” the uncle more 
circumspectly inquired. 

“Take me at once to the great simple embrace 
of wholesome Coney Island.” 

So, clad in an Arrow collar and a Brokaw suit, 
the young poet stepped from Acutism on to the 
Iron Boat. 

And what is the moral of this tale, mes enfants? 

But must we not leave something to waft 
in the spaces of uncertainty? 
PiccoLo. 


The Heir of Eastern 
Feudalism 


HE driving force in all the revolutions of 
eastern Europe has been the socialism of 
the town worker. The future of all these revolv- 
tions is still an enigma, but of one negative result 
we may safely say that it is permanent. The feudal 
age has disappeared. In 1914, when the war 
broke upon us, the dominating caste in the social 
and political life of all the agrarian countries from 
the Elbe to the Urals was a landowning nobility 
which held the mass of the rural workers in abject 
subjection, gave its own tone to the schools and 
the church, and kept its hand in a tight grasp upon 
all the machinery of local government, the army, 
the court and the bureaucracy. This semi-feudal 
system was much more than an economic fact rest- 
ing on the big estate; it was a type of civilization, 
which had its own mentality, one may almost say 
its own religion. Today, in one degree or another, 
feudalism is in total dissolution. The big scene is 
strangely varied. In Soviet Russia and Hungary 
the rural magnate has not merely been dispossessed 
and expropriated without compensation: he is a 
fugitive. In Poland and Czecho-Slovakia legisla- 
tion has been passed which reduces all estates by 
compulsory sale to a very modest maximum, The 
combined voting power of peasants and socialists 
seems to be in both these countries a sufficient guar- 
antee that the law will be carried out. The mag- 
nates may remain in these countries and transfer 
their capital to other enterprises, but on the land 
their economic power is gone; they are hencefor- 
ward simply farmers with a moderate holding 
among a multitude of equally independent culti- 
vators. 
In Prussia, the inevitable solution is but slightly 
delayed. The government has intimated that 
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it allows two years to the “Junkers” for the 
yoluntary breaking up by private sales of the big 
latifundia: at the end of this period of grace, it 
will complete the work by a law of compulsory 
expropriation. This seems, what in fact it is, a 
weak and dilatory expedient, adopted by a ministry 
which lacks the resolution to cope amid defeat, the 
threat of bankruptcy and the danger of social 
revolt, with a multiplicity of urgent tasks of recon- 
struction. None the less, the doom of the Junker 
caste is legible in German politics. They have 
just been beaten in Pomerania in the first agrarian 
strike in the history of this land. The rigid system 
of class discipline has been broken. Further, the 
parties which the Junkers lead, are now in a 
minority so feeble, both in the Prussian Diet and 
in the German Assembly, that they have lost their 
constitutional power of defence. The political 
future of the Baltic provinces is still obscure, but 
the one thing certain is that the (mainly German) 
Baltic nobility is broken, and the peasant move- 
ment irresistible. 

The Ukraine is at this moment of writing 
a cauldron of complex wars and civil wars, 
jacqueries and pogroms, but whether Poles or 
Bolsheviks, Nationalists or White Guards ulti- 
mately retain this or the other area within it, its 
vast estates are already broken up and can never 
be restored. Rumania will be the last of these 
eastern lands to complete this agrarian transfor- 
mation, but even here the revolutionary undercur- 
rent has been strong enough to extort from the 
most oppressive of all these feudal castes, a scheme 
of partition, which sooner or later will be made 
effective. The reader may object that the triumph 
of Kolchak and Denikin in Russia, which may still 
be a possibility after another year of devastating 
and murderous civil war, would rob the peasants 
of the land they have seized. One may take the 
most cynical view of the Supreme Ruler and his 
promises. If he calls a Constituent Assembly, it 
will only be after he has decimated the socialist 
parties by massacres and executions, and lamed 
them by the suppression of civil and electoral 
rights. In any government which the “ Whites ” 
set up, the interests of the old bureaucracy, the 
officer class, capital, the church and the nobility 
will certainly be supreme. They may try by a 
land tax to arrange for compensation to the expro- 
priated owners, but they will not dare to break 
their promise to leave the peasants in possession 
of the land. It is easier to believe in the rehabili- 
tation of monarchy in Russia than in the restora- 
tion of feudalism. In this new social world of 
eastern Europe, there may be rich farmers, poor 
peasant owners, and also landless rural laborers, 
but there will be no longer a dominant noble caste, 
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whose power rests on its monopoly of the soil. 

The destruction of feudalism is a negative result 
of revolution, but it is not the result at which the 
socialist pioneers were aiming. Socialist theory 
is bound to insist on the ownership of the land by 
the state. Even if it were to agree as a transi- 
tional measure, that while the state retained the 
title to the land, the individual peasant should con- 
tinue to cultivate it, on something like a life tenure, 
it would do so at grave peril to itself. These 
smallholders, each of them disposing of his own 
produce, each of them studying the market and its 
fluctuations of prices, would necessarily retain or 
acquire the commercial habit of mind. They would 
work for profit. The more successful of them 
would soon begin to employ laborers at wages, with 
the result that rural society would soon be divided 
once more into employers and employed. Even if 
the state retained the ownership of the unimproved 
land, the peasant must be allowed a title to his 
own improvements. An enterprising man will try 
to extend his holding, if not by purchase then by 
lease, and if the law restricts him in these ambi- 
tions, an opposition, essentially capitalistic in char- 
acter, will at once grow up. Neither in its 
economic structure, nor in its mentality, would such 
a society favor socialism. This peasant class is in 
Poland and Hungary (to take the two instances 
which I have lately watched) deeply attached to the 
church, and sees in Catholic priest or Calvinist 
pastor its natural leaders. It is intensely conserva- 
tive, jealous of any expenditure for social purposes, 
on education for example, and easily roused into 
violent antagonism against the advanced parties of 
the towns, especially when these are under Jewish 
leadership. It is fiercely nationalist in its outlook, 
and its patriotism is easily exploited and abused. 
It may for a moment, as in Poland, make a fight- 
ing alliance with socialism in order to defeat the 
party of the great landlords, but the mental gulf 
remains unabridgeable, and so soon as the parti- 
tion of the big estates is achieved, the alliance will 
cease and a bitter antagonism may succeed it. The 
ethics and the social consciousness of socialism can 
thrive only where there is cooperative work. It 
may live in a factory or in a rural commune, but it 
cannot survive in a countryside where each culti- 
vator works his holding for profit in isolation. A 
close system of cooperation in the marketing of 
produce, the purchase of seeds and fertilizers and 
the common use of machinery may do something to 
modify the fundamental individualism and con- 
servatism of the peasantry, but even so it will 
remain a propertied class. 

It may be that socialism in eastern Europe by 
lending itself as the battering-ram to break the 
solid wall of feudalism, has buried itself under the 
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ruins. It knew the risk very well, and always pro- 
fessed to dread the spirit of a society of small 
farmers even more than it dreaded the large scale 
capitalism of modern industry. Yet, with their 
eyes open, socialist parties in Bohemia and Poland 
have made common cause with the peasants. In 
Soviet Russia, the law drafted by the Social Revo- 
lutionary party and passed in its few hours of life 
by the Constituent Assembly, was taken over by 
the Bolsheviki. It nationalized the land without 
compensation to the owner; but in effect its refine- 
ments are a dead letter; the peasant who cultivates 
a plot of land with his own hands regards himself 
as its owner, and usage consecrates his claim. That 
was never what*the Bolsheviki intended. Their 
ideal is the big communal estate, on which the 
whole body of workers, from the expert “ agro- 
nome” at their head down to the simplest milk- 
maid and swineherd, form a self-governing cooper- 
ative guild. In this little social world there is 
neither employer nor employed: class has disap- 
peared, and the spirit of cooperative social work 
keeps the ethics of socialism alive. There are a 
few instances in which, on advanced well managed 
estates, these rural guilds have been set up in 
Russia. 

It is Lenin’s policy to promote the voluntary 
formation of these guilds by conceding definite 
privileges to peasant societies which group them- 
selves in this way. The blockade, however, has 
worked formidably against this policy. The first 
essential for the conduct of agriculture on this 
quasi-industrial scale is machinery. With steam- 
tractors and fertilizers, with the best dairy appara- 
tus and improved breeding stock, a guild well con- 
ducted on communist principles might soon become 
the envy of the countryside. All the propaganda 
of the Soviet stands behind it, and if it were favored 
by the central administration, it might in the end, 
by its mere example, overcome the innate indi- 
vidualism and the possessive instinct of the peas- 
ant. In Central Russia at least, the peasant is by 
no means a pure individualist in his traditions: he 
clung to his primitive Mir (commune) until Stoly- 
pin sapped it. But for the present this tendency 
halts, nor can it make much headway until the lift- 
ing of the blockade permits the exchange of steam- 
tractors and reapers for timber and flax. 

It was only in Hungary that socialism had con- 
trived to set its agricultural policy in motion on a 
big experimental scale. Here the great estates 
often covered half the surface of the land. The 
capitalistic development of agriculture had gone so 
far that many of these estates had been leased by 
their absentee landlords to limited companies. Here 
Bela Kun and his colleagues had their chance, and 
they took it boldly. Landlords and companies van- 
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ished at a stroke, and the whole working staff of 
the big estates, from the expert bailiff (usually , 
graduate of an agricultural college) downwards, 
were formed into cooperative guilds. The existing 
small farmers and peasant owners were not dis. 
turbed, but the socialist government did success. 
fully resist the early tendency, dominant when 
Count Michael Karolyi made the first Republican 
revolution last October, to divide the big estates 
among the peasants. I saw these socialized estates 
at work in one county in April. They were in good 
order: all the usual work was done punctually, 
under expert supervision, and, though my ignorance. 
of the Magyar language forbids me to make a posi. 
tive statement, the laborers were said to be con. 
tented with the prospect of a larger share in the 
produce that they raised, satisfied with their new 
rights as voters for the managing committee of the 
guild, and attracted by the many benefits in the 
shape of free medical attendance, free schools and 
good cottages which the government had either 
actually organized or had begun to arrange. What 
has happened in the country between April and 
August, I do not know: it is the way of our news- 
papers to tell us everything save this essential fact. 
I think it probable that, amid the preoccupation of 
the continued attacks by Czechs and Rumanians 
ordered from Paris, the Budapest Government has 
done much less than it hoped to do in the way of 
completing the orderly formation of these social- 
ized guilds throughout the country. Amid war and 
blockade, the benefits of socialization may not have 
been apparent to the laborers, and if the fulfil- 
ment of bright promises was delayed, then it is 
possible that the landless laborers have swerved 
in their first allegiance to the Soviet system, and 
rallied behind the small peasant owners, and the 
priests and pastors who lead them. Bela Kun’s 
government relied too much on Jewish talent, and 
the peasant is an incorrigible anti-Semite. In April 
there was a sharp cleavage of interest and opinion 
between the landless laborers, who were promised 
a happy future free from care within the guilds, 
and the independent farmers and small peasant 
owners outside them. This cleavage, however, 
may not be permanent, and the traditional land 
hunger of the countryman may in the end prove 
too strong for communism. The news of Bela 
Kun’s fall, which reaches London as I write, may 
not mean a complete return to feudalism, but it is 
certain that the socialized guilds will not be allowed 
to survive. 

The question whether the revolution in eastern 
Europe, by destroying feudalism and emancipating 
the peasant, has also (even in Russia) closed the 
future to socialism, admits as yet of no certain 
answer. Everything turns, I think, on the boldness 
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and adroitness of the socialist leaders. Their cause 
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js not necessarily lost, even though they may have 
to tolerate a system of individual cultivation. The 
economic key to the future is probably in the credit 
banks, the beet sugar factories, the flour mills, the 
dairies, and the export agencies, rather than in the 
land itself. If these are socialized, then the peas- 
ant who delivers his produce to them at a fixed price 
may not acquire the mentality of a small capitalist 
working for profit. To a less extent the develop- 
ment of cooperative societies may also modify the 
typical peasant psychology. The scheme now under 
oficial consideration in Germany for a state 
monopoly in grain would also work in the same 
way, though it would leave many fields still open 
to the profit-making instinct of the peasant. <A 
powerful statesman like Lenin, who guides himself 
through daily compromises by the light of a firmly- 
grasped theory, could possibly (though it would 
be a precarious venture) save the essentials of 
socialism, even though individual cultivation were 
the rule. Under a Denikin or a Kolchak, the same 
system of land tenure, if they were skillful, might 
conceivably result in a solidly individualistic repub- 
lic with something of the mentality of France. 

In the long run, however, in a densely-peopled 
area like Poland, the effect of the very drastic law 
of partition which the Diet carried in July, may be 
less permanently conservative than some suppose. 
There is not nearly enough land to go round. The 
first partition of the big estates will leave a disap- 
pointed landless proletariat, and as this race multi- 
plies with fabulous speed, the pressure is bound to 
increase. The first effects of partition in a country 
where the rural population is much too illiterate to 
adopt intensive methods of cultivation at once, will 
be to diminish production and raise prices—again 
a source of discontent. The church is too strong 
to allow the limitation of families. If the surplus 
population flows to industry, it comes under social- 
ist influences; if imperialism plants it out beyond 
its natural racial borders, a new source of unrest 
comes from the subject population. The equation 
will tend t balance itself as more elaborate 
methods of cultivation are adopted, but that in the 
end means the use of hired labor. Thus once 
more, though very slowly, the class cleavage 
emerges again. The peasant evolves into a small 
employer, and a rural proletariat multiplies 
beneath him. For a generation the conservative, 
clerically-minded peasant owner of Poland may 
have a majority in the elections: sooner or later he 
will be outnumbered. The former landlords will 
apply the land stock which they receive as com- 
pensation for their expropriated estates to start 
industries, and thus feudalism will make its transi- 
tion into capitalism. 
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Elsewhere, in German Austria and perhaps in 
Bavaria, a kind of equipoise between the socialist 
towns and the Catholic-Conservative country may 
be attained. Vienna (like Munich) is solidly 
socialist; but wiser than Munich, it knew that the 
provinces could starve it, would ignore its decrees 
and defy its police, and might in the end split off 
into little independent states. Budapest, as the 
grip of the red hand over the provinces relaxes, 
will find itself in the same case. Town and country 
may reach a compromise, as, on the whole, they 
have done in Austria where agriculture is 
mainly in the hands of small farmers and peasant 
owners; and each will go its own way, with a 
socialistic direction in industry and the cities, and 
an individualist Catholic direction in the country. 
Neither can dictate to the other, and a solution 
must be sought in decentralization. 

There lies one of the many advantages of the 
plan, which the newer school of German and Aus- 
trian socialists favors, to confer a large measure 
of autonomy upon each industry. If the aggressive 
socialism of the towns will refrain from meddling 
with the sleepy village, there is no particular reason 
why the village should obstruct, when the town 
wants to introduce some measure, partial or com- 
plete, of socialization or of control by the workers, 
in a steel foundry or a textile factory. That is the 
genial, easy-going, eminently Austrian assumption 
on which the Viennese socialists are working, and 
it may justify itself in the end. 

One may certainly say that feudalism in eastern 
Europe is dead, and on the whole it seems probable 
that its successor will be an individual peasantry, 
with a conservative and clerical type of civilization, 
which will delay anything like the advent of revo- 
lutionary socialism, for one or two generations. 
The exciting question of the early future is how 
far Lenin can control this tendency in Russia, by 
making immense concessions to it. The more one 
reflects upon the all-importance of agriculture east 
of the Elbe, the more is one inclined to discount 
the factor of force in the solution of these gigantic 
social problems. The Bolsheviki may have started 
as “‘ Maximalists "’: they will end as opportunists, 
and the more patient evolutionary school may in 
the end move to its goal as swiftly as they. The 
opponents of socialism among ourselves and its 
advocates are alike disposed to dread or to hope 
too much, for both under-estimate the conservatism 
of the soil. There would be less demand for the 
forcible overthrow of ‘Bolshevism if its opponents 
realized that so far from socializing the only 
““means of production” which matters much in 
Russia, it has in effect divided it among millions of 
peasant owners. 

H. N. BRAILsForp. 
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Ona German Railway Train 


ARLY in July, just after the ratification of the 
peace treaty at Weimar, I was permitted to 
accompany Miss Addams of Hull House on a trip 
into Germany to look into the condition of the 
children after the long food blockade. Now, re- 
turned to America, I find myself confronted with 
questions about Germany that leave me bewildered 
and at a loss how to answer. What people wish 
me to tell is how “‘ Germany ” is taking her defeat, 
whether “Germany” realizes she is beaten and 
that war does not pay. But I did not meet “ Ger- 
many,” I met German men and women and their 
views and feelings were even more varied and 
mutually opposed than are, so it seems to me, the 
views held by “ America” about the treaty and 
about the future of Germany. Some few of those 
different German opinions I have tried to describe 
by repeating a conversation to which I listened 
during one of our railway trips. 

The second class compartment of the Halle train 
into which my companion, a Dutchwoman, and I 
climbed was already occupied by six Germans who 
made room for us. 

My friend is a very downright person with a 
refreshing lack of that desire to please which in- 
hibits so many of us in our intercourse with people. 
She is immensely interested in getting at other 
people’s point of view and in expressing her own 
and if in order to do this she must both give and 
receive hard knocks, why that is all in the day’s 
work. She was soon deep in discussion with the 
five men and one woman, who made up the group. 
It was evident at once that at least four of the men 
had been in the war, but the fifth, who was older 
and looked like a business man, said nothing to 
indicate that he had ever been at the front. It was 
also evident that the young woman was the bride 
of the tall, nervous, blonde man who sat next her, 
for on this subject they displayed a German frank- 
ness. Indeed what first gave to conversation an 
interesting turn was a remark of hers to my Dutch 
friend. ‘“ I am just married and I hope that I shall 
have six sons so that they may grow up and become 
soldiers to fight for Germany’s freedom.” My 
friend answered characteristically that she was a 
very silly woman but if she talked like that after 
the babies came, she would be a wicked one. ‘“ Ger- 
many has done enough harm with its militarism,” 
she said, “now you had better be sensible and 
get to work.” This roused the whole company. 

“German militarism,” shouted the blonde bride- 
groom. “ Why not French militarism, or British 
navalism? Are we the only militarists? ” 

“No, but you are the worst,” answered the 
Dutchwoman. “Look at the way you taught 
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militarism in your schools. Why once when I was 
in a village in the Schwarzwald I went into the 
schoolhouse and there the little boys and girls, 
almost babies some of them, were dropping their 
pennies into a box for your Flottenverein, to pay 
for a dreadnought. It was a shame.” 

“We were driven to it,”’ said the kindly faced, 
plump man opposite me. ‘“‘ Germany, surrounded 
as she was by enemies waiting to spring at her 
throat and watched by the jealous eyes of Eng. 
land in all her commerce abroad, had no choice but 
to arm and prepare even her children for war.” 

“Now that is where you Germans were s0 
stupid,”’ said my downright friend. ‘“ Nobody was 
envying you and waiting to pounce on you. It was 
all in your own heads.” 

“Was it,”’ shouted the blonde man—he never 
spoke without shouting—‘ Look at the peace 
treaty and see if it does not justify all our suspi- 
cions. Haven't they torn away our colonies, ruined 
our commerce, made us powerless as trade rivals, 
just as we said they went into this war to do? ”’ 

“Well, look at the other side,” said the Dutch- 
woman, “ Look at devastated France. Germany 
hasn’t hundreds of villages in ruins, farms turned 
into battlefields. How would you feel if you had 
suffered as France has?” 

“But that was war,” said the blonde man. 
“* Battlefields always are devastated.” 

““ No,” said the young Jew with melancholy eyes, 
‘it was not only war. I was there and I know that 
much that was done was not necessary and cannot 
be justified.” The blonde man glared at him but 
before he could speak the kindly faced man inter- 
posed. “ Yes,” he said, “ All of us who were 
there know that. A great deal of what happened 
in France cannot be defended on the ground of 
military necessity.” 

“‘ However,” spoke up the elderly man by the 
window, “ that is not the point. Germany agreed 
at the time of the armistice to restore France and 
Belgium. If that were all we would not object to 
the peace treaty. But any business man who reads 
the financial paragraphs can see that they were 
never framed with the needs of France and Bel- 
gium in mind. Those are British paragraphs and 
written in Britain’s interest with the sole object 
of crushing Germany as a commercial rival. If 
they really cared about restoring the devastated 
regions they would have made it possible for Ger- 
many to work and earn and pay, but a working 
and earning Germany is the last thing England 
wants.” 

“There,” cried the blonde man triumphantly, 
“isn’t that what we said all along. Those damned 
pacifists and ‘peace by understanding’ theorists 
who kept assuring us that we could trust Wilson and 
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the English, where are they now? The treaty they are bad enough, but of Poland. Have you 


was 
the shows what fools they were.” any idea what it means to put Germans under 
rls, “Jt is incredible,” spoke up with concentrated Polish rule?” 
heir bitterness the man beside me who had been silent “Yes,” said the Dutchwoman. “I have seen 
pay till then, “ incredible that any German should trust Polish villages and German villages and | know 
a promise of England’s or be taken in by Anglo- that it is like going from dirt to cleanliness and 
ced, Saxon cant. Listen to them on our colonies. We from disorder to thrift and industry. It is cruel 
ded are too cruel to the Negroes, out of pity for the and it is stupid, but why think war is the way to ct 
her Negroes they must take the colonies away from us. right it. This peace is bad because it is the end of [> 
ng- And who is to get them? Why of course Belgium a bad war. Why try to mend it with another BR: 
but must have her share. Belgium of the Congo war?” i Bi 4 
atrocities! But the world swallows it. England “Tf not war, what? ”’ asked the sad-eyed Jew. R tg 
$0 can always get the world to swallow her hypoc- “Use your brains, use intellectual, moral wea- | fac 
vas risies.”” pons,” said my friend. ‘ This treaty is unjust. ie 
was “Oh well, I hold no brief for the English. We Very well, you Germans are not the only people eb 
Hollanders understand them. During the war I who can see injustice. Sooner or later the others t i 
ver used to look at our little boys and think, ‘Now if must come to see it. Go to work and fulfil the . 
ace the Germans invade us you will have to grow up treaty as it stands and trust to the world’s coming : 
spi- into German soldiers and if the English invade to see things in their real light after the peoples 
ned us you will have to grow up into English hypocrites, of the Entente have had time to get over the in- 
als, and I don’t know which I should dislike most.’”’ sanity of the war.” 
There was a general laugh at this and then the “Good sense,” said the elderly man, but the 
ch- pleasant-faced man said, with a glance at me: blonde bridegroom turned on him fiercely: “ That 
any “What about America? Did she too come into is a philosophy for old men,” he cried, “ not for us 
1ed the war out of jealousy of Germany, do you think?”’ who are strong and have still some spirit left.” 
ad “No,” said the Dutchwoman. ‘“ You Germans The train rolled into the Halle station and the 
brought her in with your barbarous submarines.” men sprang up to hand down our bags, open the 
an. “ Barbarous! ” exclaimed the bride. ‘‘ And what door and call a porter for us. There was a chorus 
about the starvation blockade? Is it as bad to kill of “ good night ” and “ pleasant journey.”’ At the 
eS, quickly a few hundreds of women and children as door my Dutch friend paused for a final shot: 
hat to slowly torture and kill thousands, ten of thou. “ You men have made a pretty muddle of things 
not sands of them? That is only another piece of for the last five years. Now take a woman’s ad- 
but Anglo-Saxon self-righteousness and vilification of vice and try some new methods.” 
er- the enemy.” I have given this conversation as I heard it. If 
pre “ In the first place,” said the Dutchwoman, “ the I had made it into a symposium of all the views I 
ed Americans did not know your women and children _ listened to in Germany I should have had to add 
of were starving and your government took good care several persons to the travellers in that second 
not to let people know of it.” class coach. 
“_ “If they had known would it have made any There would have been two or three men 
ed difference? ” asked the Jew. who would have said that in spite of Germany’s 
nd The Dutchwoman hesitated, obviously unable to Present plight they rejoiced over her defeat for 
to give the answer she wanted to. “ At least,” she had she been victorious the German people would 
ids said, “ you see your policy did fail, so why talk of have been delivered over into the hands of their 
re trying it again. War settles nothing, cures noth- militarist aristocracy for years to come. To these 
el- ing; war is organized insanity.” At this the man ™en Germany beaten, humiliated, poverty-stricken 
nd beside me roused himself again. ‘There will be ‘$ in a better case than would be Germany tri- 
ect war,” he said slowly, “ and it will be war to the Umphant and powerful. Without realizing it, they 
If end. No pacifists will coax us again to surrender Were accepting the Christian philosophy of defeat 
ed to the lying promises of a treacherous enemy. It and failure. As I listened to them I could not help 
er- will be war if it means wiping out the German na- wondering if my own country were not facing 
ng tion. Better that than the shame of this peace.” dangers perhaps even greater than those Germany 
ad The young bride lifted a glowing face. “Is it faces; just because we have emerged from the war 
not splendid,” she cried, “to hear our young men %° much the richest and most powerful. While the 
ly, speak like this and would it not be terrible if they Germans pray “ In all times of our adversity,” we 
ed did not? Are we to sit still and endure while mil- "eed to pray with greater fervor “ In all times of 
sts lions of our brothers are put under a foreign yoke? UF prosperity, good Lord deliver us.” 


ad I am not speaking of Elsass or the Saar, though ALICE HAMILTON. 
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After the Play 
LTHOUGH She Would and She Did is a fly-weight 
play it isn’t by any means insignificant. For one thing 
it falls to the lot of Miss Grace George, who gives it an ex- 
cellent run for its money. Miss George is not exactly a 
Duse. She is at times as toneless, neuter and wooden 
as any actress can be and still capably pull through. 
But for all she lacks in temperament and evocation she 
has in her a surprising aptitude for strenuous comedy and 
astonishing verve for external situation. To the simple 
external situation that is proffered by She Would and 
She Did, Miss George brings happy comprehension, dash, 
sympathy and will. That is to say, she takes the notes as 
written by Mr. Mark Reed and she sings them in a most 
convincing American style. In itself the warble is not one 
bit richer than the tiny music of Good Gracious Annabelle. 
In order to carry across the footlights it seeds an acoustic 
miracle-worker. But such as it is, and for what it is, it 
suits Miss George. She brings it off, for everything there 
is to bring. 

The curiosity is really in the substance that Miss George 
so skilfully manages, for it is a substance that American 
life affords plentifully. It is a comedy, truly enough, so 
far as it provokes a pleasant hilarity; but the real comedy, 
the comedy of the capers it represents in their relation to 
mature hurnan nature, is as uncaptured as the music on 
the moon. Mr. Reed, who wrote the play, is clearly to 
be congratulated for keeping it outside the borders of ma- 
turity—that is where the Oak Meadow Golf Club be- 
longs. It is not Mr. Reed's fault that his invention is so 
excessively like “a progressive American city.” Had he 
made it more developed he’d have lost the air of life. At 
the same time, in exhaling so naturally that mingled air 
of country sport, gasoline, highball and tea-party, Mr. Reed 
not only gives us an excellently imagined situation but also 
a proper theme for the pained observer. 

For here is the anecdote: the greens committee of the 
Oak Meadow consists of two rising lawyers, a young archi- 
tect, an elderly “ major” of the governor’s staff, a wealthy 
young near-politician, a pompous doctor and his nephew. 
This committee has to sit on the case of a Miss Nesmith 
(Miss George) who lost her temper and cut up the turf 
on the eighth green, and they decide to suspend her for 
sixty days. She is the spirited young American woman 
who has decidedly a way with her, incidentally engaged to 
the lawyer on the committee whose neutrality was punc- 
tiliously preserved. Her suspension means that she not 
only loses her two months’ golf but is cut out of the tourna- 
ment, the dance and the dog-show. What is she to do? 
She makes up her mind to have the greens committee recall 
their fearful decision. Hence, “she would.” And “ she 
did.” ‘ Her victory takes her far afield. It extends from 
the Sarajevo of the putting-green to a Gallipoli of scandal 
that involves the doctor’s nephew and a spring drive that 
bowls over the good major with highballs. But Miss 
Nesmith wins, crowned with adoration by her conquered 
neutral fiancé and generally acclaimed by the Oak Meadow 
multitude. This is the anecdote, minus a variety of details 
and Miss George’s creation of that direct-actionist who 
abides in so many clean-cut, twinkling-eyed, manoeuvring, 
wilful American women, 

But the essence of She Would and She Did, in so far as 
it represents well-off America, is the importance that is 
really given to the suspension for sixty days. It is an issue, 
evidently, that fascinates and absorbs the entire outfit, and 
ene for which Miss Nesmith is not seriously called to ac- 
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count. Why should she be called to account? She is, as 
Mr. Galsworthy would spell it, a d—d attractive American 
woman. She has a point to carry, and carry it she will. [|p 
that direction she sweeps with all sail set. Her fiancé stands 
in the way? She out-manoeuvres him by the not-too-serious 
device of breaking her engagement. The doctor she simply 
tackles by depriving his hospital of the money for his con- 
valescent porch. His wife cannot be elected head of the 
women’s club until the doctor knuckles under, and he js 
told, in a flash of real temper, that his nephew is an homne 
du demi-monde. The major is won more simply, by float. 
ing him into acquiescence en the ebbing tide of alcohol, 
The few who stand out are not sufficient to defeat Mis 
Nesmith. She comes out of it gloriously, Frances-with-the. 
High-Hand. 

The obvious aim of Mr. Reed is, of course, to supply 
innocent diversion, but the means which he employs for his 
theatre audience is the thing worth considering. His is 2 
plot which needs for its right appreciation a sound suburban 
point of view. It is characteristic of those great compla- 
cent areas from which Miss George’s audiences are to be 
recruited that in this play which is so evidently prepared 
for them the comedy is all supplied by sex and the serious- 
ness is all supplied by golf. It is not sex in any dark sense 
of that pandemonic word. It is sex in the sense of jokes 
on the little hubby, jokes on the little wifey, jokes on the 
engaged couple, jokes on the henpecked and the hen. It is 
not of course offensive except to the unnaturalized play- 
goer, the man who takes the sexes almost as seriously as a 
putting green. And to him it is not really offensive, it is 
merely significant. It suggests the actual atmosphere of a 
thousand Oak Meadow clubs. 

In the very thinness of She Would and She Did, how- 
ever, there is a hope for the theatre. The audience out of 
the sheer attenuation of its interest may go on to ask for 
some inward light as to these Franceses-with-the-High- 
Hand. These admirable Victories of the progressive Amer- 
ican city, is it sufficient for them to win all the way back to 
the tournament, the dance and the dog-show? Having 
built on the hospital fund and the woman’s club to such 
heroic purpose, is it adequate purpose? Is the treaty of 
peace worth the war? 

It is humorless to ask? It may be. But during the 
longueurs of any such comedy, especially with such a sup- 
porting company as Miss George’s, one is induced to wan- 
der in one’s mind. Miss George did -capture so well the 
gesture of the American Victory, the purpose of such 4 
gallant lady could hardly get away without question. Will 
the affairs of the golf club always have so great a claim on 
her powerful feminine will? As a playwright Mr. Reed 
was not obliged to raise the question. His business, as he 
conceived it, was to raise laughter. But so powerful a will 
consecrated to the conquest of a greens committee—one can 
scarcely ignore this aspect of the latest Woman Who “g 
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In the pond reflected trees 
Dimly meet and interlace; 

It is a forgotten place 

Shadowed by realities; 

And as genius to the spot, 
Touched by neither joy nor grief, 
Sits a frog in contemplation— 
Buddha on his lotus-leaf! 
EuizasetH J. CoatTswortH. 
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THE NEW 
Mr. Dooley 


Mr. Dooley on Making a Will. New York: C. Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 


EGARDLESS of his long silences, Mr. Dooley is 

still court jester to the American people. He is Irish, 
which in itself makes him a sort of licensed character— 
a witty poor relation. He is national, passing like cur- 
rency from one Sunday newspaper to another. He is demo- 
cratic in the rough sense, taking a broad view of broad 
topics and earning a broad laugh. And he is unremittingly 
funny, no matter what he has in hand. On the movie 
screen Charlie Chaplin is an equal deity, not less broad 
and national and unremitting; and in vaudeville there are 
twenty humorists who try for the same effect by word of 
mouth. But in cold print even Ring Lardner and his 
kind have not displaced Mr. Dooley. He holds his own, 
the prime humorist and the great humorist of the press. 

The requirements of professional humor are not an un- 
mitigated blessing for Mr. Dunne. In being funny, in the 
first place, he is called on to satisfy a public greediness which 
is as relentless as a child’s greediness for repetition, and 
which would compel any man to force his note. In being 
national, in the second place, Mr. Dooley must deal with 
nothing which is less well-established and dog-eared than 
Cap Chance and Laura Jean Libbey and suspinders and 
th’ Chat-talky salute. In being Irish, again, it is best to be 
stereotyped Irish or stage-Irish and not to forfeit amused 
indulgence. And in being democratic it is advisable not 
only to stay within the limits of popular associations but 
also to respect the boundaries of popular sentiment and will. 
On these terms, granted he has any heart left, Mr. Dooley 
is permitted to let loose and disport himself to his heart’s 
content. 

From this new book, On Making a Will, it is perfectly 
clear that Mr. Dooley is still in the ring. The man who 
can speak of the “ anti-vivisectionists that has nacharally 
more iv a fellow feelin’ f’r rabbits an’ guinea pigs thin f'r 
human bein’s” is not yet so limp as to need oxygen. He 
flings off remarks like “th’ loud laugh that speaks th’ 
vacant bottle,” and not his most labored comment on Dar- 
win or the summer resort can be called entirely flat. It is 
only when he is writing out of the thick of a genuine in- 
terest, however, that the formulae of exaggeration and 
slap-stick are forgotten, and the real values of life are rec- 
ognized. Then Peter Dunne strikes a gait where no one 
can touch him as a commentator on the American whirligig. 
He is not a highbrow commentator. He is merely a seer. 
But he is not the cold sort of seer whose superiority con- 
demns him to stand isolated, like an arc-lamp blinking 
among the human may-flies and june-bugs. He is a warm- 
blooded seer, with a bit of the sun in him. He is full of 
homely intimacy with the world—not the world of calories 
and carbohydrates but the world of ham and beans, the 
world as it looks and feels. He lays hold of convenient 
current conceptions with loving fondness, only to turn them 
upside down with absurd facility. He sees with cutting 
clearness the ordinary run of human illusions, and these he 
plays with not because he is purely malicious or destructive 
but because he owes to his sagacity the service of his wit. 
That service, so often spent on the harlequinade and buf- 
foonery of his profession, remains at his command for the 
illumination of our common fatuity. When he is at his 
best, he touches nothing which he does not expose. 

It is with politics, probably, that this book is most happily 
at home. “‘Is th’ Prisident a good goluf player, d’ ye 
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know, at all?’ asked Mr. Hennessy after a moment of 
judicial silence. ‘ As a goluf player he cud give Lincoln a 
sthroke a hole,’ said Mr. Dooley.” This is the sort of 
caustic that Mr. Dooley loves to apply. “A statesman 
wud no more be seen goin’ into a saloon thin he wud into 
a meetin’ iv th’ Anti-Semitic league. He wishes 
to brand as a calumy th’ statement that his wife uses an 
alcohol lamp to heat her curlin’ irns.” Mr. Bryan is a 
statesman whom, in this loving spirit, Mr. Dooley is 
charmed to contemplate. ._“ Whin th’ good Lord has give 
a man th’ power iv speech in a volyum onknown in ancyent 
or modhren times, it is a shame f’r him to hide th’ gift in a 
speechless job. To go an’ make this gr-reat barytone Sicrety 
iv State was like turnin’ a nightingale into a hod 
carrier. What does he sing about? He’s set th’ 
Bible to music. He’s arrangin’ th’ articles iv war f'r th’ 
piccolo. But his principal songs ar-re songs iv love.” 

Mr. Dooley’s description of a banquet is a more ex- 
tended example of this same genial extravagance, with a 
deadly sting always ready to strike. 


“ Did ye iver go to a bankit? Iv coorse not. Why did 
I ask ye such a foolish question? Well, ye go into a big 
room where there’s a lot iv little tables occypied be people 
that ar-re there to injye themsilves, an’ a long, raised table 
where they stick th’ condemned culprits. A man who has 
been chose because iv his harsh manners an’ th’ ready flow 
iv insults at his command sets in th’ middle amongst thim. 
He’s the on’y wan at aise in th’ line. An’ why shudden’t 
he be at aise? He’s the ixicutioner. Th’ others ar-re 
pale with ambition an’ fright. They do not ate or dhrink 
anything that’s passed to thim. They don’t speak to each 
other. Now an’ thin they moisten their parched lips with 
a sip iv wather. But most iv th’ time they're wurrukin’ 
away with little stubs iv pencils polishin’ up their last 
dyin’ utterances.” 


Not less fun has Mr. Dooley with American criminal 
procedure, with the “higher baseball,” with the wills of 
the wealthy and the egotism of age. Something wistful 
creeps into this, as into the talk on St. Patrick’s Day, which 
recalls the communal Dooley of “ back iv th’ ya-ards.” The 
comment on military glory, “it is on’y th’ prisint that ain’t 
romantic,” is characteristic of the quieter and more pensive 
Mr. Dooley who is not trying to bring a laugh. 

But Mr. Dooley, unfortunately, is obliged to bring 
laughs to hold down his job as court jester to the American 
people—or, more properly, the American bourgeoisie. For 
it is the bourgeoisie whose limitations this American Juvenal 
has accepted, and it is to tickle them that he spends him- 
self on the facetiae of summer resorts, cards, golf, news- 
paper fame, newspaper doctors, newspaper Darwinism, 
newspaper Rockefellers and Carnegies. Possessing real in- 
sight, suggesting real omniscience, he lavishes himself on 
the patent trivialities and jocularities of the paper-made 
American world. He scores hard and often—on a news- 
paper target. Only occasionally does he disregard that 
target and pierce the heart of life. 

Yet it is the heart of life which really invites the genius 
that Peter Dunne has squandered. Had he given his comic 
perception free rein, what might he not have done for Amer- 
ica? Imagine the release of his real comment on this 
nation of villagers, in an easier and less arbitrary form 
than his present form of unconditional humor. 

Imagine our whole system examined by him in the 
Rabelaisian spirit that is profoundly natural to him— 
examined in its pullulations not less than in its bandaged 
mummies, Golf has its jokes, undoubtedly, but it has no 
joke such a joke as golf itself. And so with the war. Peter 
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Dunne, the man whose humor necessarily emancipates his 
judgment beyond immediate profit and loss, never really 
touched the screeching humor of this latest Holy War. The 
gentlemen who are supporting our system for their own 
sweet ends have their comic aspect—educators like Mr. 
Lowell of Harvard, churchmen like Cardinal Gibbons, phil- 
anthropists like Mr. Rosenwald, labor leaders like Mr. 
Gompers, financier-propagandists like Mr. Lamont. 
These may be too small fry for a Juvenal, but the collision 
of systems is never suspended and its secret explosions have 
never ceased to summon Peter Dunne. To explain why 
they have not seriously engaged him would be to explain 
the penalties of respectability. Mr. Dunne is a true humor- 
ist but not sufficiently disreputable. Hence he is still re- 
quired to dwell on the irresistible funniness of golf. 
Francis Hackett. 


Soviet Russia From the Inside 


Russia in 1919, by Arthur Ransome. New York: B. 
Huebsch. 


N all the machinery of the war there has been nothing 

to compare in efficiency with the general censorship. 
In former times it was almost impossible even to keep the 
major strategic plans from filtering through to the enemy, 
and the whole tendency of recent years, with the accelera- 
tion of the movement of persons and letters and printed 
matter, with the multiplication of telegraphs and tele- 
phones and the institution of wireless communication, 
seemed to guarantee that little of importance could happen 
anywhere without the whole world’s knowledge. But if 
the transmission of intelligence has put on seven league 
boots, the censorship has put on eight league boots, and 
has besides commandeered all the mists and the darkness 
of night. It blotted from the vision of the world a whole 
great country, through months and years. Until recently 
one could, if he chose, believe that the only industry sur- 
viving in Russia was the execution of atrocities, just as 
one can still believe anything he likes about the Aztec state. 
It was possible to know as much about the one as about 
the other. Or, if one refused to believe absurdities, even 
those that had been officially circulated at great expense, 
he simply had a blank space in his mind where he needed 
facts. No candid American will deny that he read with 
astonishment of the record-breaking fair held last month 
at Nijni Novgorod, in the heart of Soviet Russia. We had 
all been sufficiently influenced by anti-Russian propaganda 
to suppose that business was quite flat in the Soviet terri- 
tory. 

Plainly we cannot begin too soon to fill in the gaps 
in our knowledge of Russian conditions. For this purpose 
there is nothing better available than Arthur Ransome’s 
excellent book, Russia in 1919. The author is a modest 
man, and acknowledges in his preface a deficiency in knowl- 
edge of economics that his work nowhere betrays. But 
that is the only trace of insincerity in the book. For the 
rest it is a straightforward account of what life in Soviet 
Russia seems like to an uncommonly intelligent and honest 
Englishman, whose thorough acquaintance with Russia 
and familiarity with the Russian language, customs and 
character qualify him exceptionally for the work of getting 
at the relevant facts. 

The book begins with a matter of fact account of the 
author’s journey from Stockholm to Petrograd last Feb- 
ruary. The journey was, of course, without dramatic 
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incident, since the revolution had long since passed out of 
the stage of sporadic disorders that might interrupt rail. 
way traffic. Petrograd, naturally, was hungry and cold, 
but quite orderly. Under the oppression of the Red army? 
Oh, no. 

The most noticeable thing in Petrograd, to any one 
returning after six months’ absence, is the complete dis- 
appearance of armed men. The town seems to have re- 
turned to a perfectly peaceable condition in the sense 
that the need for revolutionary patrols has gone. Sol- 
diers walking about no longer carry their rifles, and 
the picturesque figures of the revolution who wore 
belts of machine-gun cartridges slung about their per- 
sons have gone. 

There wasn’t much for Arthur Ransome at Petrograd, 
however. He looked up Zinoviev, who got into our list 
of fabled monsters a year ago, when the Red Terror {o)- 
lowed upon the attempted assassination of Lenin. 
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Zinoviev is a Jew, with a lot of hair, a round, 
smooth face, and a very abrupt manner. .. . He is 
neither an original thinker nor a good orator except in 
debate, in answering opposition, which he does with 
extreme skill. His nerve was badly shaken by the mur- 
der of his friends, Volodarsky and Uritzky last year, 
and he is said to have lost his head after the attack on 
Lenin, to whom he is extremely devoted. 


But most of the fabled monsters are in Moscow, at the 
seat of government, and thither, after a brief delay, Ar- 
thur Ransome betook himself. I must pass without com- 
ment the deft touches with which the author pictures the 
appearance of Moscow, hungry and cold, with trade na- 
tionalized, housing nationalized and almost everything 
wanting but the courage and energy of the Soviet leaders. 
Arthur Ransome was so fortunate as to be in time for the 
famous meeting of the Executive Committee, when the 
Soviet reply to the Prinkipo proposal was discussed. 
Chicherin, naturally, led the discussion. 


He weighed, in no very hopeful spirit, the possibili- 
ties of this last note to the Allies having any serious 
result. He estimated the opposing tendencies for and 
against war with Russia in each of the principal coun- 
tries concerned. The growth of revolutionary feeling 
abroad made imperialistic governments even more 
aggressive towards the Workers’ and Peasants’ Repub- 
lic than they would otherwise be. . . . Chicherin 
speaks as if he were a dead man or a ventriloquist’s 
lay figure. And indeed, he is half dead. He has never 
learnt the art of releasing himself from drudgery by 
handing it over to his subordinates. He is permanently 
tired out. 


Then Bucharin spoke. 


A little eager figure in his neat brown clothes . 
he at least makes himself clearly heard, though his voice 
has a funny tendency to breaking. . . . He regarded 
the League of Nations as a sort of capitalist syndicate, 
and said that the difference in the French and Amer- 
ican attitude towards the League depended upon the 
position of French and American capital. Capital in 
France was so weak that she could at best be only a 
small shareholder. . . . This is a fixed idea of Bu- 
charin’s. . . . Litvinov followed Bucharin. “ A solid, 
jolly, round man, with his peaked grey fur hat on his 
head, rounder than ever in fur collared thick coat, his 
eyeglasses sipping from his nose as he got up, his grey 
muffler hanging from his neck. . . . He spoke very 
well, with more sequence than Bucharin, and much 
vitality, and gave his summary of the position abroad. 
He said (and Lenin expressed the same view to me 
afterward) that the hostility of different countries to 
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Soviet Russia, varied in direct proportion to their fear 
of revolution at home. . . . Fear that the mere exist- 
ence of a labor government anywhere in the world 
strengthens the revolutionary movement elsewhere, was 
the motive for the desire to wipe out the Soviet at all 
cost. 

What every one would most like to know about Soviet 
Russia is just how the program of communism is actually 
administered. Arthur Ransome provides some information 
on this point, though the reader is left hungry for more. 
Transport: for example: Moscow needs a hundred cars 
a day, but could seldom get more than twenty. But, as 
Pavlovitch, president of the committee on state construc- 
tions put it, “ war spoils everything.” 
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This committee should be at work on affairs of 
peace, making Russia more useful to herself and to 
the rest of the world. You know our plans. But with 
fighting on all our fronts, and with our best men away, 
we are compelled to use ninety per cent of our energy 
and material for the immediate needs of the army. 
Every day we get masses of telegrams from all fronts, 
asking for this or that. For example, Trotsky tele- 
graphs here simply, “ We shall be in Orenburg in two 
days,” leaving us to do what is necessary. Then with 
the map before me, I have to send what will be needed, 
no matter what useful work has to be abandoned mean- 
while, engineers, railway gangs for putting right the 
railways, material for bridges, and so on. 


They are hard-working men, these Soviet leaders, and 
straight thinking, if sometimes wrongheaded. It is re- 
markable how loyal they are to Lenin, and how they respect 
him. What kind of man is Lenin, anyway? The his- 
torians will puzzle over him, if there is even a grain of 
truth in the libels that have been floated in the western 
countries. Here is a picture of him according to Arthur 
Ransome—a picture not discordant, by the way, with the 
other authentic accounts of Lenin that have come through. 


This little, baldheaded, wrinkled man, who tilts 
his chair this way and that, laughing over one thing or 
another, ready any minute to give serious advice to any 
who interrupt him to ask for it, advice so well reasoned 
that it is to his followers far more compelling than 
any command, every one of his wrinkles is a wrinkle of 
laughter, not of worry. I think the reason must be 
that he is the first great leader who utterly discounts 
the value of his own personality. He is quite without 
personal ambition. More than that, he believes, as 
a Marxist, in the movement of the masses which, with 
or without him, would still move on. 


It is a colossal problem that these men have set for them- 
selves, to maintain order in face of the determined efforts 
to destroy them by factions supported by the greatest for- 
eign subsidies ever thrown into a civil conflict; to provision 
a people in face of every obstacle that enemies at home and 
abroad can throw across the path; to put together a new 
economic order out of the shattered and demoralized ele- 
ments of the old. It is a cheap and safe prediction that the 
new order will, not come off according to specifications. 
Any one who will compare the hopes of universal happi- 
ness inspired a hundred and fifty years ago by the program 
of that “simple and natural system of liberty ”’—capital- 
ism—with the present realization, will find himself com- 
pelled to discount all hopes of perfection. Capitalism is 
an experiment still and appears to be coming out very badly. 
Sovietism is an experiment: shall it not come out badly? 

The Soviet leaders are not sparing themselves labor, nor 
avoiding their share in the general privation in their at- 
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tempt to discover whether there is or is not anything in 
the idea that a more democratic economic system can work 
at all. And while this vital experiment is going on what 
are our democratic nations of Europe and America doing? 
We are levying war upon them, on the flimsiest pretexts 
that have ever served to justify aggression. We are con- 
tinuing the war after the Soviet government has declared 
in advance its readiness to accept the most disadvantageous 
terms of peace that even an elder statesman would have the 
face to propose. What can these Russians think of our 
democratic and humanitarian pretensions? One infers from 
Arthur Ransome that they are simply unable to take those 
pretensions seriously. They are unable to believe that even 
the most benighted among us can fail to penetrate the hum- 
bug of the Allied case against Russia. We act like men 
crazed by the fear that our property interest might suffer 
if anywhere in the world property ceased to dominate polit- 
ical and economic life. And the Soviet leaders imagine 
that our motives are more honestly expressed in our gross 
action than in our fine words. ALVIN JOHNSON. 


The Divine Right of Kings 


The Political Works of James I, Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1916, with an Introduction by Charles Howard 
Mcllwain, Professor of History and Government in 
Harvard University. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 


ROFESSOR McILWAIN deserves the thanks of 

all students of political thought for this sumptuous 
edition of James the First’s political works. There can be 
little doubt but that it will remain standard for many 
years tocome. The apparatus criticus is first class, and the 
careful introduction not only sets the text in its proper 
philosophical background, but raises interesting problems 
which might have been elaborated. 

It may seem a far cry now-a-days to the theory-of the 
Divine Right of Kings, but to the student who watches 
evolution, that theory filled an important place between the 
transition from mediaeval to modern ideas of the state. 
The principle cujus regio ejus religio was the outcome of 
the break up of mediaeval theory and it needed, so it 
seemed, some bulwark of divinity. Men were slow to grasp 
any new idea of a commonwealth in which Church and 
State were two distinct entities—or groups, and James I 
was not only no exception to the rule, but was one of the 
most doughty literary champions of the transition. This 
championship made him the lifelong opponent of Puritans 
and Jesuits. Both, in striving for a place for their re- 
ligions, opposed the secular power. They thus helped to 
greet the far off dawn of toleration, which their own dark 
nights of intolerance made all the more rosy-red. Pro- 
fessor MclIlwain justly points out that both Calvinist and 
Jesuit were opportunists in their opposition to the old idea 
of uniformity carried over into the Sixteenth Century from 
the Middle Ages, but he is careful to point out that this 
opportunism was directed by a high motive—jus divinum 
—and was far removed from the modern specimen. It is 
in this connection that Professor MclIlwain might have 
developed his introduction. There was ample opportunity 
to work out thoroughly the philosophy of the state, and 
to show how at least negatively the theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings paved the way for modern republicanism 
and for the anti-Austinian conception of modern days. Dr: 
Figgis’s work—brilliant though it is—would not have suf- 
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fered by being passed through the medium of Professor 


_ MclIlwain’s clearer thought and style. 


As ‘it is, however, we must thank him for a first class 
piece of work. There are doubtless places where the Tudor 
pamphlet literature is incomplete and the ‘“ibliography 
might have included Dr. W. P. M. Kennedy’s essay on 
Cardinal Allan and Burghley, but on the whole the edi- 
tion is admirable and should call for grateful recognition 
from all students of English political thought. 

W. P. M. K. 


Pater Reprinted 


Sketches and Reviews by Walter Pater. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 


O write an essay on Walter Pater apropos of this 
collection of fugitive writings would certainly be to 
invent a case. There is no particular connection running 
through the volume, it is a reprinting of detached writings 
which Pater for the most part—the Aesthetic Poetry was 
included in Appreciations, 1889—did not care to reprint. 
But Pater for a long time now has been so important that 
any writings of his will be for many people significant; 
and the publication of these was well worth the venture. 
The volume contains for the most part reviews, on Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Grey, on Arthur Symons, on George 
Moore as an art critic, on some Wordsworth editions, on 
Le Maitre’s Serenus, and two on the life and letters of 
Pater’s favorite Flaubert. Besides these there is an essay 
on Coleridge as a theologian, and the first in the book on 
Aesthetic Poetry. 

As time passed, from 1886 on, Pater began to be in 
demand as a reviewer extraordinary, And, as is well 
known, his reviews, though he sometimes relaxed the labor- 
ious finish that he gave to his other writings, were matters 
of deep concern to him. He kept a book sometimes a 
year before his criticism of it satisfied his taste. As a 
reviewer he was kindly and sympathetic and enthusiastic 
wherever possible; sometimes, indeed, he permits himself, 
I think, a kind of soft thinness. The reviews now re- 
printed are in the main slight and highly occasional. They 
have their weak spots, but they have also a good deal of 
Pater in them. And they are interesting lafd-marks in the 
history of the literary careers of Oscar Wilde, Arthur 
Symons and George Moore. Mr. Moore has spoken of 
the thrill he had on reading the reviews of his Modern 
Painting “ by the greatest writer in the world.” 

The most important thing in the book is the Aesthetic 
Poetry. It was written in 1868 and so represents Pater’s 
early period. Morris’s Defence of Guenevere, and Other 
Poems is to be taken as the subject of the essay; but Pater 
wanders far into a pale and mystical discourse not definitely 
critical. At many points he speaks of the enjoyment of this 
new poetry as “that inversion of homesickness known to 
some, that incurable thirst for the sense of escape which 
no actual form of life satisfies, no poetry even, if it be merely 
simple and spontaneous.” He speaks of the “ influence 
of summer like a poison in one’s blood ” and so on, veritable 
fleurs du mal, as Mr. Benson says. But that Pater should 
have omitted this essay in the 1890 edition of Apprecia- 
tions, after including it in the first edition a year sooner, is 
curiously interesting. Perhaps he found that his sympa- 
thetic inclusiveness and understanding had committed him 
in a region in which he did not care to be remembered as 
dwelling. Or perhaps—and I think this more likely—he 
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had permitted himself for this once to express a side oj 
himself that he did not care to cultivate, a style of feeling 
that was ill-suited to his somewhat austere conception b 
what his life and work were to be. 

But here and there throughout the book the true Pate, 
shines unforgettable in words or phrases or passages, 
Coleridge was a virtuous sophist whose style, he says 
“became a kind of credulity or superstition exercised upop 
abstract words.” “ Dogmas are precious as memorials of 
sincere and beautiful spirits, which in a past age of human. 
ity struggled with many tears if not for true knowledge, 
yet for a noble and elevated happiness. That struggle js 
the substance, the dogma only its shadowy expression: 
received traditionally in an altered age, it is the shadow 
of a shadow.” 

Everywhere in the book appears his belief in art as imply. 
ing always “ the personal, the uncontrollable.” “ Only be 
sure,” as he says elsewhere, of the quickening of our sense 
of life, our sense of ourselves, “only be sure that it does 
yield you the fruit of the quickened multiplied conscious. 
ness.” And through even these slighter reviews we trace 
that pursuit of his of the vraie vérité (as he liked to put it) 
about the world in which he dwelt. S. Y. 


Peter Middleton 


Peter Middleton, by Henry K. Marks. Boston: R. G. 
Badger. 


MONG new American novels Peter Middleton stands 

out as seriously conceived and written. Evidently a 

first novel, it has something of a first novel’s naiveté, but it 

is an unusually fresh and resourceful attempt to handle a 
large theme. 

Peter Middleton is an undeveloped youth of good New 
York family. He is a painter, but his work as a painter is 
of no interest to the beautiful young worldling whom he 
marries, and his fortune is too tiny to satisfy her. The 
intrusion of a wealthy “ red-blooded ” man fascinates her. 
After a futile attempt to assert himself the youth agrees 
to divorce his wife and he takes the quixotic step of giving 
her a legal excuse. He is innocent enough to suppose that 
the excuse is not legal in New York unless he actually has 
sexual intercourse outside marriage, and he contracts 
syphilis in fulfilling the legal requirement. His ignorance 
of this disease is a decisive element in the story, and leads 
in the end to his suicide. But before he acknowledges him- 
self a weakling and a failure, as everyone terms him, he al- 
most succeeds in being supported into self-development by 
a woman whom he meets on his way to Europe. He ss 
separated from her while he goes to live in Berlin. He 
meets her again when he resumes painting in Copenhagen; 
and only the death of his mother and his subsequent mar- 
riage in New York—marriage to a clinging little German 
—keeps him from working out his salvation through this 
sustaining person who is wise enough to,treat him as the 
child he is. 

Middleton’s adventures in Berlin ifclude a rather joy- 
less intimacy with a “ celebrated actress.” The point of 
this episode is not romantic. It is the actress’s contraction 
of syphilis from the still ignorant Middleton. Both in the 
actress’; case and in Middleton’s case the physician is 
culpable. Middleton meets no good physician until the 
final crash. 

His second marriage is due to his inability to say “no.” 
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Important New Books— Informative, Authoritative, and Amusing 





A CHILDHOOD IN 
BRITTANY EIGHTY 
YEARS AGO 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


A DELIGHTFUL record of a childhood spent in 
a section of France rich in romance and rich 
in old loyalties to manners and customs of a gra- 
cious era that is irrevocably in the past. Illustrated 
with thirty-two charming full-page drawinys by 
P. de Leslie. Price $2.50. 


THE HEART’S DOMAIN 
By GEORGES DUHAMEL 


A GREAT soul’s adventures among the terrors 
of pessimism. By the author of “ Civiliza- 
tion,” to which was awarded the famous Goncourt 
fiction prize for 1918. Dr. Duhamel, poet, phil- 
osopher and surgeon, served for four years with a 
French mobile hospital in the midst of the human 
wreckage left in the wake of the war. Price $1.50 


. AMERICAN FOREIGN 
TRADE 


By CHARLES M. PEPPER 


A COMPREHENSIVE study of world markets 
and the nature of the trade which constitutes 
them by a former foveign trade expert of the United 
States Government. Mr. Pepper deals particularly 
with the foreign trade of the United States and 
explains clearly the profound changes wrought in 
its character by the war. Price $2.50. 


IRELAND AND ENGLAND 


By EDWARD R. TURNER 


N impartial, authoritative history of Ireland in 
relation to England by the Professor of Euro- 
pean History in the University of Michigan. Pro- 
fessor Turner does not attempt to pass judgment on 
the Irish question in this book ; he simply states the 
facts of the case and explains the events leading up 
to the present situation in a clear-headed, straight- 

forward, exceedingly interesting manner. 
Price $2.50 


THE COMMAND IS 
FORWARD 


By Sgt. ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


A CLOSE-UP, intimate view of the most remark- 

able organization of fighting men the world 

has seen; the American Expeditionary Force. It 

consists of a selection of the best stories and draw- 

ings that appeared in “The Stars and Stripes,” 
complete files of which are now priceless. — 

Price $1.75 











MYSTERY AND 
ADVENTURE 


YELLOW MEN SLEEP 
By JEREMY LANE 


THRILLING and fascinating mystery 

story with a gorgeous setting in China 
and in a strange, inaccessible empire in the 
Desert of Gobi. The heroine is a beautiful 
American girl who is held in the extraordi- 
nary dream-like empire by trickery and 
craft. Price $1.60. 


THE GIRL IN THE MIRROR 
By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


[TF you looked into your mirror and saw 
there the reflection of a beautiful girl 
with a pistol at her head, what would you 
do? This is the situation that confronts the 
hero of this alluring story and involves him 
in an exciting adventure. Price $1.60. 























ROMANCE AND FUN 


A WOMAN NAMED SMITH 
By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


A DELIGHTFUL love story told with 
all the whimsical charm of the au- 
— first novel, “Slippy McGee.” Price 





AFTER THIRTY 
By JULIAN STREET 


‘THE amusing story of a married phi- 
landerer’s outrageous love affairs with 
beautiful women and his final taming. 
Price $1.50. 


SORCERY 
By FRANCIS CHARLES MacDONALD 
AN imaginative, fascinating story of 
Hawaiian superstitions that moves 
with breath-taking rapidity. Price $1.35. 


THE QUERRILS 
By STACY AUMONIER 
A POWERFUL novel of present-day 


English life. It is full of humor, of 
9 and of intuitive wisdom. Price 


GREEN TIMBER TRAILS 
By WILLIAM GERALD CHAPMAN 
"TALES of animal life in the upper far 

country teeming with the atmosphere 


and spirit of the vast northern forests. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
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Do Your Children Learn 


that the World is 


OME centuries ago people believed that the world was flat. As far back as 
the days of the ancient Greeks there had been scientists and philosophers 
who conceived the idea of a round world, but their theories were not popu- 

larly accepted and up to the time of Columbus the world was commonly supposed 


to be flat. 


Do your children learn that the world is flat? Certainly not—that idea was 
discarded ages ago, along with other old-fashioned, disproved theories. 
other ways do your children learn about the world as it really is? Look at your 
the world is flat? 


present atlas—isn’t it almost as out-of-date as the idea that 


Isn’t your atlas hope- 
lessly behind the times— 
isn’t it wrong by several 
millions of square miles? 
Doesn't it show a world 
that no longer exists? 

If your present atlas 
does not show the vast 
changes resulting from 
the world war—if 
it does not show the 
countless other great 
changes in every quarter 
of the globe—and if you 
cannot kcep it abreast of 
the times—then it is or 
may easily become as ob- 
solete as last month’s 


newspaper. 


HE fact is we are living in a NEW 
World! Out of the chaos of war a 
new order has been constructed. The 

whole world bas been made over. Our chil- 








Do Your Children Know— 


What new nations have been formed in Europe? 
The soepectes changes resultiag from the Weld 
ar 

Where the First Battie of the Marne was fought? 

Which is the highest mountain in the world? 

How = leading cities of the world compare in 
size? 

Which ts the smatiest state in the Unton? Which 

is the one with the smatiest population? The 

principal railroad lines of the United States? 

Where the leading natural resources of our 

country are loceted? How time changes in the 

United States, and where? 

The Thirteen Original States? 

These are only a suggestion of the thou- 
sands of questions answered in the three 
hundred and fifty pages of beautiful, big 
maps and index of the NEW WORLD Loose 
Leaf ATLAS. This great new source of 
geographical knowledge is one of the ele- 
ments of a liberal education. In addition 
to new political maps of every part of the 
world it contains valuable collections of 
historical maps, physical, climatic, vege- 
tation, economic, population maps, etc. 
Serd for the booklet which gives complete 
information about the new kind of Atlas. 








But in 

















dren must learn about the world as ii is to- 
day—they must acquire a broad foundation 
of geograpbical knowledge in preparation for 
their understanding of world affairs. 

And now a wonderful new method has 
been produced—a method that makes geogra- 
phy the live, vital, timely subject that it 
should be—muet be. Fresh from the press 
comes the NEW WORLD Leaf ATLAS 
bringing before you the whole new world of 
today, with all the vast changes made by the 
war, with all the other recent changes in 
every part of the world. Here is shown the 
new order in every quarter of the globe 
—here is a new collection of superb 
maps that will be welcomed in every 
home as a great educational opportunity. 


LOOSE LEAF—TO INSURE 
PERMANENCE 


The New World Loose Leaf Atlas rep- 
resents a distinct advance in the science 


of atlas production. Never before has an atlas been made that could 

be kept up to date. Never before has the loose leaf principle been 
- applied to an atlas. 

t is the only method by which at- 

lases can be kept permanently abreast 


This Interesting Booklet Sent on Request 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Dept. 6354N, Chicago, Ti. 











Vhe NEW-WORLD 


Loose Leak ATLAS 





Space here is far too limited to describe this new 
kind of Atlas and its Always Up-To-Date Map Service, 
but a handsome, illustrated booklet, “ Keeping Pace 
With The World,” full of interesting facts and con- 
taining complete information about 
Loose- f Atlas, will be sent to you without cost or 
obligation. Simply send us your name and address on 
the coupon or a 
important matter is before you. 


e NEW WORLD 


t-card. Do this now, while this 


Chicago, Ill. 





) semen 


Flat? 












of developments, of changes political as 
economic, of advances in commerce, of ne 
discoveries and explorations. 


WORLD TO UNDERGO 
MANY CHANGES 


Even now, after all the changes that ban 
taken place.in every part of the globe, a 
atlas cannot be kept up-to-date unless pm 
vision is made for future changes. 

Plebiscites are apt to wipe out many bount 
ary lines. Self determination may brig 
about drastic changes. Perhaps even an @ 
tire continent may be divorced from its pre 
ent rule. Who can foretel] all that wil! tah 

place in the next year or so? 


MAP SERVICE FREE FOR 


TWO YEARS 


For qroty anes that is made, a ne 
map will furnished. And for tw 
years we will furnish these maps with 
out charge. 

Twice yearly, as the publishers har 
made new maps to conform to new cond 
tions, they will be sent to those wh 


own the New Worid Loose Leaf Atlas. All that is necessary to brim 
the atlas up-to-date is to put the new maps in the binder. 

After the first two year period New World Loose Leaf Atle 
owners can purchase this always up-to-date map service for a vet 
nominal sum, thus insuring permanence in their Atlas. 


Kindly send me without cost or obligation @ 


my part, your new booklet, “ Keeping Pace 
| The World.” 


| PD. 6.4:0.2.00<4s icentncnecndenseeene ts cae 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. | 
Dept. 6354N 
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It forces him to live in an extraordinarily pink boudoir 
in the heart of his. bourgeois German family-in-law. 
This family-in-law grates on him terribly, especially when 
it drays him to Sea Gate in the summer; but the humor 
of it ends with his wife’s miscarriage and his own paralysis 
as a result of his unsuspected disease. This is the last 
strain on his infantility of character, and when he learns 
the facts he escapes by way of suicide. 

The worst chapters of this novel are the fashionable 

They take fashionableness with a too knowing 

conventionality. In the tracing of Peter’s infantile relation 
with the maternal Elisabeth Lissinger there is a much finer 
touch and a much less hackneyed perception. The handling 
| of the German family is also sensitive, although there is 
considerable stereotyped emphasis on Peter’s escape to his 
Gramercy Park studio with its celadon and apricot walls. 

Such a novel as Peter Middleton is not, however, to be 
judged by its lapses into social or aesthetic banality. Its 
achievement is its firm study of a non-combatant artist try- 
ing unsuccessfully to make himself at home in the crude 
world. The usual mawkishness of self-pity is absent. There 
is instead an adjustment of sympathy and impartiality, so 
far as the character is concerned; a sense of movement in 
the narrative, and in addition, a rather piquant observa- 
tion of the New York and Berlin scenes. 


French Ways and Their Meaning, by Edith Wharton, 
New York: D. Appelton & Co. 

OME American snobs adopt England; others adopt 
S France. Mrs, Wharton has adopted France. Although 
her American horizon is bounded on the north by Bar Har- 
bor, on the south by Aiken and has no westward extension, 
it seems to have been borne in upon her that certain un- 
tutored sections of the A. E. F. have come back with crude 
depreciations of France. This smal] book is apparently her 
attempt to set them right. She sets them right ethno- 
logically. The difference between “ Latin” and “Anglo- 
Saxon ” is the difference between “ those whose social polity 


is 

















ct dates from the Forum, and those who still feel and legis- 
late in terms of the primaeval forest.” Thirty thousand 
D years ago, according to Mrs. Wharton, the first French- 
sine tol men, scratched lovely pictures on their cliff-dwellings, and 
goes to the heirs of so venerable a culture how dare an infant 
nation raise the wail of criticism? If the French have 
~Age faults, they are those inevitably contingent on an ancient 
te oe civilization. They are not coarse pioneer faults. Ameri- 
will cans, for instance, care for money-making as an end in it- 
FOR self (an observation presented as new by Mrs. Wharton) 
whereas, the French, who admittedly also care for money, 
de, a oa seek it only as a means of providing for their children and 
aps with of enjoying life to the full. And so goes on the apologia 
hers hare pro patria sua. Can it be possible that America will sur- 
ew one vive this apologist and France this defender? 
y to bring 
eat Atlas 
or a very 


Contributors 


Wittiam L. Cuenery, a Chi rnal Du the 
war he served with the Ciftare's ton, Uv. f De. 
porement of Labor, for the Committee of Public In- 


Wituam P. Crozi a i ics 
for the Manchester Gusratsa, ny Sné nave! top 


H. N. Brarusrorp has frequently contributed to the New 
Republic. ° 
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NEW APPLETON Books 
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by E. Temple Thurston 


The World of Wonderful 
Reality 


Only once or twice in a lifetime is such a novel written. 
It bas the magic touch of “faery.” Kipling did it once 
in a sbort-story, Barrie in a play and a book and now 
Thurston in a novel—a companion volume to bis famous 
“City of Beautiful Nonsense.” $1.75 net 


by Edith Wharton 


French Ways and 
Their Meaning 


A brilliant study of the Gallic spirit with a delightful 
chapter oa “ The New Frenchwoman.” Everything Mrs. 
Wharton has to say of the French will be mou read 
here. $1.50 net 


by William Smith Culbertson 


Commercial Policy in War- 
time and After 


A study of the national and international problems 
affecting the commercial policy of the United States 
with emphasis on the permanent changes caused by 
the war. $2.50 net 


by William Franklin Willoughby 


Government Organization 
in Wartime and After 


An interesting analysis of the agencies created to 
organize the government for war. $2.50 net 


by Joseph Hamblen Sears 


The Career of 
Leonard Wood 


Delightfully written anecdotal sketches of the dra- 
matic life of an eminent American general, and a 
distinguished patriot who is much in the public mind 
today. Ilius., $1.50 net 


by David Jayne Hill 


Present Probiemsin Foreign 
Policy 


A bold, original, constructive review of the League 
of Nations and today’s foreign problems—in their 
bearing on the future policy of the United States. 


$1.50 net 
by J. C. Snaith 
The Undefeated 


One of the most successful novels of recent years. An 
extraordinary picture of England under the pressure of 
war. In its 23rd edition. $1.60 net 


by Anthony Hope 
The Secret of the Tower 


A romantic mystery in an lish village as delightful 
rt ry Eng rs ig 


“A thoroughly entertaining novel very cleverly written.” 
—The N | ns ~ ad $1.60 net 


























by Brand Whitlock 
Belgium 


“A .iterary and diplomatic event.”—The Atlantic 
y¥ 


Monthly. 
Two vols., portraits, 8vo, t top, unout 
edges, library edition, Bosee, $7.50 net 
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Che 
Children’s 
School 


For boys and girls from 2 to 10 years 


The Children’s School attempts to create an all-day 
all-round life for the city child, through modern edu- 
cational methods based on fundamental sources of 
thought and action. It strives to relate the necessary 
studies directly to the life of the norma! child, so that 
reading, writing, arithmetic, history, and geography 
do not seem tasks superimposed on him, but appeal 
to him as natural and interesting accompaniments of 
his unfolding world. 


ne schoo) plan embraces all-day activities, hot 
lunches, afternoon trips. There is a large double-roof 
lf playground, carpentry shops, an auditorium for music 
ip i i and dancing. Curriculum includes outdoor nature 
é 
* 









B. . A mM, 
information that will prevent colds 
20 cents , year 

rial offer 3 ae ts 
Bidg., New York City 











study, modeling and drawing, spoken French, science, 





ce hy 33 The children are developed in small groups to assure 
BP Sy a maximum of personal attention. The activities of “A Scrap-book for Insurgents” 














; the younger groups are carried on largely out of 
; doors. 
i te The teaching staff consists of carcfully selected THE PROTESTANT 
ae specialists in their several fields. It includes Dr, 
bata Hendrik Willem Van Loon, the historian, formerly By BURRIS A. JENKINS 
ti ie Lecturer in History at Cornell University, and M. The livest book on religion written in a decade. Dr. 
agin Ernest Bloch, the noted Swiss composer. enkins, Kansas City’s leading minister and editor of the 
(iS eres w t City Post believes in the church, but he flames with 
baa ef rite for booklet. wrath at the hypocrisy and weakness of conventional church 
ies aay life. He demands a new leadership to bring the church out 
ee MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director |_| 'rom,the swtocracy of Protestantinm into the freedom ofthe 
* new day. 

: 32-34 : $1.35, plus 10 cents postage 

West itis Stsect Now Yesk Gy THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
2 ' 706 East Fortieth Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








| | i The Hand of the Potter 


ey THEODORE DREISER 


| The Nation of September 6th says of 
aoe this powerful four-act play: “In this 
play there is such characterization and 
such a projection of the interplay of 
character through dialogue as we shall 
seek in vain in any other American play.” 


One Hundred Copies, ONLY, have been THE FERRER MODERN SCHOOL 


autographed by THEODORE DREISER. 

Readers of THE NEW REPUBLIC who ea ee 
promptly remit $5.00 to the publishers, will 
receive one of these autographed copies. 
If these special copies are all sold the book 
will be sent at the regular price, $1.50, plus 
10c. for postage, and the balance remitted. 















Invites the attention of men and women interested in be- 
coming teachers in a genuinely libertarian school, founded 
nine years ago. Ability to live up to theories of the free 
development of the individual more important than aca- 
demic qualifications. Understanding of Libertarian view- 
point essential. Only inducements are unique opportunities 
of putting ideals to a test with children of working peo- 
ple. Write to H. M. Kelly, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 130, New 
Brunswick, N. J. To visit School, Pa. R. R. to Stelton, 
then jitney. 30 miles from N. Y. C. 
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| Young woman wants position, social secre- SCHOOL OF DESIGN AND LIBERAL ARTS 

sie tary. College graduate; good stenographer; 212 WEST 89th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
ses owns Corona. Loves children; would FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, LIFE, DESIGN 
oa. | travel ; New York or Washington pre- CRAFTS, LITERATURE, HISTORY | 

| ferred. Unusual recommendations. ——, vomuect 
ii : iff Address RUTH SEYMOUR, 202 mag "4 rol Indiana pees hota parsthavion 
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Five of these books and the 
New Republic for six months 


$4.00 


Just Published 





«Tear off and mail to-day 


71 Gertrude Atherton Rezanov 
74 Ernest Dowson 
es W. be Poems and Pros¢ 
5 W. L. George A Bed of Roses 
a 76 E. & J. De Goncourt 
—— Renee Mauperiu 
Letely Published 
53 Theophile Gautier 
] Mile. De Maupin 
54 Henrik Ibsen The Wild Duck, 
Rosmersholm, The League of Youth 
55 Woodrow Wilson Addresses and 
Messages 
56 John Macy The Spirit of 
D American Literature 
, or. 57 De Maupassant Une Vie 
the 58 Francois Villon Poems 
with 59 Ellen Key, Havelock Ellis, G 
wes Dickinson, etc. 
urch The Woman Question 
. out 60 Frank Norris McTeague 
f 61 Oscar Wilde Fairy Tales and 
the Poems in Prose 
62 Nietzsche Genealogy of Morals 
63 Henry James Daisy Miller and 
An International Episode 
64 Leo Tolstoy rhe Death of 
NOIS Ivan Hyitch, ete 
65 Gabriele D’ Annunzio The Flame 
—-~--— of Life 
—s 68 May Sinclair The Belfry 
| 
Previously Published 
1 Oscar Wilde Dorian Gray 
2A Strindberg Married 
3 Kipling Soldiers Three 
4 Stevenson Treasure Island 
5 H. G. Wells The War in the Air 
6 Henrik Ibsen A Doll’s House 
Ghosts, An Enemy of the People 
7 Anatole France The Red Lily 
8 De Maupassant 
Mademoiselle Fifi, etc 
9 Nietzsche Thus Spake Zarathustra 
10 Dostoyevsky Poor People 
11 Maeterlinck 
12 Schopenhauer Studies in 
iracle of St. Antony, etc 
Pessimism 
A . . . 
cquaintance subscription. 
be- 
ded 
free 
1ca- 
ew- 
ties 
1e0- @ a 
al Three books and three months’ subscription, $2 
ton, 





Name 


ee 


Address 





Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 


Send me prepaid the 3 books numbered ................. and 
a three months’ Acquaintance Subscription to The New 
Republic, for which I will remit $2 on receipt of your bill. 


ee 


13 Samuel Butler 
The Way of All Flesh 
14 George Meredith 
leona of the Crossways 
15 G. B. Shaw An Unsocial Socialist 
16 Geo. Moore 
Confessions of 4 Young Man 
17 Thomas Hardy 
The Mayor of Casterbridg« 
18 Thos. Seltzer 
Best Russian Sbort Stories 
19 Oscar Wilde Poems 
20 Nietzsche Beyond Good and Evil 
1 Turgenev Fathers aud Sons 
22 Anatole France 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
23 Swinburue Poems 
5 Wm. Dean Howells 
A Hazard of New Fortunes 
26 W. 8S. Gilbert 
The Mikado and Other Plays 


27 H. G. Wells Ann Veronica 
28 Gustave Flaubert Madame Bovary 
33 Sudermann Dame Care 


34 Lord Dunsapy A Dreamer's Tales 
35 G. K. Chesterton 
The Man Who Was Thursday 
36 Henrik Ibsen Hedda Gabler, 
Pillars of Society, 
The Master Builder 
38 Francis Thompson 
Complete Poems 
39 Arthur Schoitzier Bertha Garilan 
40 Balzac Sbort Stories 
41 The Art of Rodin 
64 Black and White Reproductions 
42 The Art of Aubrey Beardsley 
64 Black and White Reproductions 
43 Lord Dunsany Book of Wonder 
44 W. B. Yeats 
Irish Fairy and Folk Tales 
45 Leonid Andreyev The Seven That 
Were Hanged and The Red Laugh 
46 George Gissing Private Papers of 
Heury Ryecroft 
47 Voltaire Candide 
48 Maxim Gorky Creatures That 
Once Were Men and Other Stories 
50 Max Beerbohm Zuleika Dobson 
51 Edward Carpenter Love's Coming 
of Age 
52 August Strindberg Miss Julie and 
Other Plays 


E will send you any five of the books listed above (Modern 
Library Edition, bound in limp croft-leather), and a six 
months’ Acquaintance Subscription to the New Republic, for $4.00. 
Or for $2.00, any three of the books and a three months’ 


You need not sendthe money now. A bill will be sent you later 





Five books and six months’ subscription, $4 


THe New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 


Send me prepaid the 5 books numbered 
a six months’ Acquaintance Subscription to The New Repub- 
lic, for which I will remit $4 on receipt of your bill. 
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100,000 Starving Children 
e Vi 
VIENN A once the gay and pleasure-loving is now the home of un- 
utterable misery and distress. Its people arein direst need of food, 
particularly its little children. Mary Heaton Vorse, who was sent to 
the war regions by the American Red Cross, and to German Austria 


by Herbert Hoover, to investigate food conditions among the children, 
has returned to this country with the following pitiful tale. 


“The plight of the children in German Austria, es in Vienna, is infinitely 
worse than that of the children in Northern France. eir condition would bring 
tears to anyone’s eyes. 

“The saddest sight is that of the children of thirteen to fifteen, who look not more 
than four or five. Undernourishment has arrested their development. They have the 
ees pallor that bespeaks famine, and their lips and mouths are blue. Some of them 

ve distended stomachs that result from lack of food for long periods. 

“These marks are the same that I had seen on the countenance of the Austrian 
prisoners in Italy. There are 300,000 starving children in German Austria, and of these 


100,000 in Vienna alone. 
We have been providing one meal a day to these children. The food consists of 
cocoa, sugar, milk, flour, beans, peas, rice, lard, corned beef and cod liver oil. We set 
up our kitchens in large buildings, such as casinos and palaces. We have sufficient 
funds to continue this work until August 15. 
“I think the American public ought to continue this benevolent work. Unless they 
contribute liberally, it will have to come to an end in August.” 


The women of England, the Governments of France and Italy and the men 
and women of Switzerland, though themselves in want, have sent relief to the chil- 
dren of Vienna. We appeal to America, who has so generously played the role of 
the Good Samaritan for all the war stricken countries, to respond now to the crying 
need of these little children. 


The Vienna Children’s Milk Relief (non-sectarian) is authorized by the 
Department of State to solicit funds to relieve the situation. It needs immediate 
and generous support—money or milk in any form. Arrangements have been made 
with the American Relief Association for the proper distribution of the milk. Already 
1035 cases of condensed milk have been shipped, but the need is still desperate. | 


Won’t you respond to this appeal as generously as possible? Make checks : 
payable to Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Chairman, and send with the blank below to: 


Vienna Children’s Milk Relief 


| 
| 

150 Nassau Street, Room 2104, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Edw. S. Rothchild, Pres. Public National Bank, Honorary Treasurer. | 




























Patrons: Dr. Felix Adler Mrs. Elsa Muschenheim Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Stoeger 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goldman Mr. Harry Rubens (Chicago) Mrs. Henry Villard 
Mrs. Randolph Guggenheimer Mr. Robert Cornell Sands Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard 






Mrs. Fritz Kreisler, Chairman, 
Vienna Children’s Milk Relief, 
Room 2104, 150 Nassau St., 

New York City. | 


Dear Madam: 
I am enclosing herewith my check for $........ 
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